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LMOST simultaneously Jane 

A and Philip Andrews came 

into the dining room from 
opposite doors. 

“Told you I'd be here as soon 
as you were,” said Jane, “even if 
I did have more to do to get 
ready.” 

“Umph!” answered her brother. 
“Call that being ready! Look at 
you, in that fancy sweater and 
skirt! I’m dressed to travel.” 

“Come, children, sit down.” Dr. 
Andrews, already seated, tapped 
on the table. 

“Father, Phil says I shouldn't 
have put on this sweater for break- 
fast. I thought you'd like it this 
last morning.” 

“Why, yes. It’s nice.” He 
looked at Jane. Her hair, with just 
a suspicion of red in it, curled 
around her face. The tawny-col- 
ored sweater did suit her and she 
knew it. He smiled. In the last 
year she had shot up from a pudgy 
child into a graceful girl. 

Jane seated herself opposite her 
father. Philip sat between them. 

In this town, far in the north of Manchuria, 
the short winter day had not begun. An oil 
lamp burned in the center of the table. The 
paper windows were not yet touched with 
daylight. Philip looked at the great trusses 
supporting the roof. They gave the long room 
a low, sheltered feeling. The peaked space up 
under the rafters was a warm darkness above 
him. He had known no other home than this 
Chinese house with its many courts and low, 
tiled roofs. For just one moment he didn’t want to leave it. 
Then he heard the rumble of a cart in the court outside. He 
jumped up, opening the door a crack. The icy wind made the 
lamp flicker. 

“Oh, shut the door, Phil,” said Jane. “It’s awfully cold. 
Besides, you're the one who's holding us up now. You 
haven't finished your breakfast.” 


FU, THE CARTER 


A. story of an American brother 
and sister in Manchuria written 


especially for the international 

number of THE AMERICAN GIRL 
by 

ALICE 


TISDALE 
HOBART 


Author of “Oil for the 
Lamps of China’ and 


“Yang and Yin” 


“My, but it’s dark outside,” said 
Philip, coming back to the table. 

In order that Jane and Philip 
might reach the inn on the edge of 
the next town before nightfall, Dr. 
Andrews had arranged for them to 
start at the first hint of daylight. 
He wanted to run no more chances 
than he could help. The week's 
journey to the south of Manchuria, 
over the frozen Yalu River, was 
dangerous for a boy and girl of 
fourteen and fifteen to make with- 
out any companion other than a 
rough Chinese carter. Dr. An- 
drews had an uneasy feeling that, 
had their mother been alive, she 
would not have allowed such a 
trip. But what was he to do? Her 
death, a few months ago, had 
made it necessary for him to send 
Jane and Philip to America. 

Winter was a busy season for 
him—so many sick. He hadn't 
time to teach the children as their 
mother had done. He couldn't 
even be with them more than an 
hour or so a day. Of late, a strange, 
tense rivalry between them worried him. Jane 
seemed to be trying to take her mother’s place, 
but Philip wouldn't have it. Each was often 
angry at the other's bossiness. 

Ao sao, hurry! The carter waits. Missie 
dress. Amah help,” cried a stout Chinese 
woman, just entering. 

“I can get ready alone, amah. I'll not be a 
minute!”’ Jane hurried into her room, shot the 
wooden bolt locking the door. She glanced 
around the room which had been hers ever 
since she could remember, bare now of all her things. For the 
first time she realized fully that she was going away. 

“We're waiting! I told you we'd have to wait!” 
rattled the door impatiently. 

“Oh, Phil, I'm coming!’ Quickly Jane stepped out of her 
skirt and sweater, drew on the heavy sheepskin-lined trou- 
sers, belted the stout leather coat around her waist, put on a 


Philip 
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fur topcoat. It was growing daylight as she came out into 
the court. Philip, in an outfit like her own, was striding 
around. He was stronger than she and almost as tall, and he 
looked a man in his great coat and cap with the ear muffs. 
She straightened up, put all her strength into 

walking as easily as he did. She’d make him 

let her share in managing this trip, 

even if she did have to sit inside the 

cart and he had the place on the 


shafts where the man always sat. He needn’t think he could 
have everything his own way. 

The cart stood just at the entrance to the court. It was a 
narrow oak box, with latticed sides, a plank bottom, and open 
front, balanced on an oak beam each end of which was fitted 
to a heavy wheel studded with iron. The bottom of the cart 
extended in the back in a little platform for luggage, and in 
front it formed a seat just wide enough for the carter on one 
side and a passenger on the other. One mule stood in the 
shafts, two others in double harness ahead of him. The 
carter, looking like a sleepy bear in his layers of padded 
garments, was tying a bit of harness together with string. 

“Is your harness strong enough, Fu?’ Jane heard her father 
saying in Chinese, and Fu’s answer, Ch’a pu to, almost good. 
It will hold if the gods wish.” 

The houseboy and the cook came out, first with Philip's 
box, then with Jane’s, amah following behind. The men be- 
gan roping the boxes in place. 

“Good-for-nothing ones!’’ cried amah. ‘Where are the 
straps I had you buy on yesterday? Ropes are fit only for a 
coolie household!” 

“Remember, Philip,” said Dr. Andrews, ‘‘you’re the man 
and the stronger. Take care of Jane.” 

“Oh, sure,” said Philip. “Here, I'll help you get into the 
cart.” 

“As if I weren’t the older and always ought to take care 
of Phil!” Jane said to herself. She pushed Philip away and 
climbed into the cart, wriggling herself between the grain 
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sacks packed within. A few inches above her head was the 
round wooden top. Her feet, stretched out in front of her, 
all but touched the rump of the shaft mule. Through the 
opening she could see her father and the servants standing in 
a little group. 

Philip jumped lightly to his seat on the right shaft. 

“All ready, Jane?” asked Dr. Andrews, peering in at her. 

She leaned forward, holding out het hands. “Oh, if you 
were only coming, too, Daddy!” 

Silently, he kissed her. 

The cook set off firecrackers in farewell. Amah wept. Dr. 


Illustrated by 
KURT WIESE 


Andrews stood, a lonely figure. The cart jolted and bumped 
over the gate sill into the road. The studded wheels, turning 
upon the icy ruts, sounded like iron hitting iron. The one 
street of the village was very quiet, for shops were not yet 
open. 

‘aan the village stretched the frozen Yalu River. Over 
its white surface, twisting and winding to avoid patches of 
thin ice and rapids which never froze, the road went, a black 
streak disappearing in the distance, the great winter highway 
of Manchuria. 


| two days the ice was so smooth that the mules couid 
trot. The carter objected to Jane’s and Philip's walking. 
They would delay him, he said, as they could not keep up with 
the trotting mules. 

The motion of the cart, the clickety-clack of the wheels 
made Jane drowsy. She would sleep, then wake to see black 
specks advance out of the shining distance of snow and ice, 
become men trudging along, packs on their backs, or produce 
carts pulled by long lines of mules, dark, hooded figures 
huddled on top of the loads. Stony hills came down steeply 
to the banks of the river. Over the tiny fields high up on the 
sides of the mountains, lay a thicker layer of snow than on the 
rocky patches of untilled land. An occasional thatched mud 
hut clung to a hill’s steep side. 

At night, when they reached an inn, they were both so tired 
that as soon as they had eaten its coarse food they rolled them- 
selves up in blankets on the warm stove-bed and slept until Fu 
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woke them in the cold and dark of 
the next morning. 

On the third day, Fu said the 
mules were too tired to trot. 

“Come on, Jane,” said Philip. 
“We've got to walk and lighten the 
cart.” He started out ahead. 

“Wait for me,” called Jane. She 
worked her way as quickly as she 
could out of her snug nest between 
the grain sacks. 

“Nope. In China, a man always 
goes in front. It’s the custom.” He 
dashed on ahead. 

Jane ran after him. “In America, 
you'll be behind me. They have 
separate classes for every age in 
America.” 

“I won't. I'll be above you. My 
algebra’s better than yours.” 

“But you're no good in English. 


CAUTIOUSLY JANE _ RAISED 
HERSELF AND PEERED OUT. 
CAUGHT AGAINST A_ TREE, 
THE CART HUNG OVER THE 
VERY EDGE OF THE CLIFF 
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how strong he was, but she knew he was tired. 


I'm the oldest and the smartest.” Jane 
got back into the cart. Philip walked 
on ahead. He was trying to show her 


“Lai, lat, come, come!’ Fu called to Philip, point- 
ing with his whip up the bank of the river. 

“Where are we going, Fu?” asked Jane. 

“Big rapid,” answered Fu. 

Looking ahead, Jane saw that the black streak of the road 
had vanished. Extending across the river was a swirling 
mass of water. 

Fu's long whip lashed out over the mules’ backs. The 
mules strained and pulled. Slowly they moved up the steep 
incline of the river bank. Jane felt herself tipped farther 
and farther back, until she was almost standing on her head 
in the cart. Suddenly, she felt herself pitching the other 
way, and the mules stopped on top of the embankment. 

"Tsu, tsu!” cried Fu. Again his whip lashed out. The cart 
bumped across the frozen furrows of a kaoliang field. Then 
the mules began to climb. They were in the mountains. 
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At last they came to the top of 
a high ridge. The mountains 
sloped steeply away to the valley 
on the other side. 

Philip came alongside the cart. 
“You're to get out here and 
walk down,” he ordered. ‘Come 
now, hurry up.” 

“No, I'm riding.” Jane bristled 
at his tone. 

“You're not. Father said I was 
to take care of you, and it’s not 
safe. There’s a precipice right by 
the side of this road. The road’s 
slippery. If the mules should 
start to slide—” 

Jane peered out. It made her 
giddy to look down the sheer 
wall to the valley below. Even 
the road itself seemed to drop off 
into space. Fu was tying the 
wheels of the cart. “What are 
you doing that for, Fu?” she 
asked him. 

“Steep. Very steep. Suppose 
no tie, cart walk on mule’s back.” 

“Come on, get out,” com- 
manded Philip. He took 
hold of his sister's foot 

and pulled. Jane held 

on. She felt stub- 


born. She'd ride, just to show Phil she wasn’t afraid and 
he wasn’t boss. 

Philip let go her foot. “All right, smarty. Break your 
neck if you want to.”” He started on ahead, not looking back. 

The cart began the steep descent. Fu was walking, hold- 
ing back on his lines. The road grew more icy. They be- 
gan going faster. Jane hung to the sides of the cart. 

Suddenly she felt a sickening lunge forward. Fu shouted. 
She saw the broken reins fly high in the air over the mules’ 
backs. The cart gathered momentum, climbed on to the 
haunches of the shaft mule. The mules started to run. The 
cart swayed and careened from side to side. 
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SUDDENLY SHE FORGOT EVERYTHING EXCEPT PHIL’S NEED AS SHE LOOSENED HIS GREAT COAT AND TRIED TO MAKE HIM COMFORTABLE 


No, she wouldn’t call out. Then she heard herself shout- 
ing frantically, “Phil! Phil!” 

The lead mule skidded to the right. For one moment 
Jane saw down the steep mountainside, tangled bushes and 
ice-covered boulders sticking up out of the snow. She shut 
her eyes. 

There was a violent jerk back. She opened her eyes to 
see Philip swinging desperately on the Pridle of the left 
lead mule. A great pine tree loomed up to the right. The 
cart struck it, side on, and tipped over. Jane’s head hit the 
rounded top with a bang. She raised herself cautiously, 
peering over the upper edge of the cart. 

The mules lay snarled in their harness. The cart, caught 
against the tree, hung over the very edge of the cliff. She 
dared not move. Her weight might carry the cart over. The 
mules were struggling and kicking. They'd push it over! 

“Phil!” she called. 

No answer from Phil. Only the angry shouts of Fu 
echoing faintly from far up the mountainside. She must 
get out. 

Carefully she climbed up the inclined floor of the cart 
away from the valley, knelt on the shaft. The cart tilted 
a little. Inch by inch, holding her breath, she got to her 
feet, jumped. 

She lay for a moment on the hard road, the wind knocked 
out of her. 

“What did you jump for, silly?” She saw Philip leaning 
over her. “Wonder you didn't break your ankle. Why 
didn’t you wait for me?” 

“I couldn't.” Jane choked back the sobs. “The cart was 
tipping. I called to you. Why didn’t you come?” 

Frightened over what had happened to himself, fearful 
that Jane might be hurt for she still lay in the road, Phil 
spoke angrily. ‘Maybe you think it was fun, grabbing that 
mule! They threw me. The cart went over me.” 

“Oh, Phil!’ Jane scrambled up. “Are you hurt?” 


“No, not much. My padded trousers saved my leg. You 
all right?” 

“Yes! 
heavy—’’ 

Ai!” Fu came stumbling down the road, angrily shaking 
his whip at them. 

“Oh, look!”’ cried Jane. “He’s mad at ws!” 

“I bet he thinks I threw his mules down, doing what I 
did. What’ll we do?” asked Philip. 

Jane grasped his hand. Philip’s fingers tightened on hers. 
“We'll have to bargain, as Father does. Make a compromise, 
but act angry. Phil, act angry!’ whispered Jane. 


But you must be hurt, Phil! That cart’s awfully 


HEY advanced on the carter. “It’s your fault!’ Philip 

said in a loud voice. “Your rotten old reins. But I will 
compromise with you—not take you before the magistrate if 
you will get us to the inn.” He spoke with a lordly air, 
but Jane felt his hand trembling. 

“My reins! New, and of high grade! It was the miser- 
able girl's fault! Her weight broke them!” 

“The reins were not fastened to the girl, but to the mules,” 
cried Philip. “Look at your mules now! They would choke 
themselves with your harness, only. it’s rotten!” 

The mules lay in a network of straps and strings. At each 
kick, something snapped. The cart wabbled and shook. 

Ai yah!’ Quickly Fu transferred his anger to the mules. 
“Miserable turtles, spoiling my harness with your kicking!” 
He sat down firmly on the shaft mule’s head. “Hsaio hai- 
tzu, small child,” he called to Philip, ‘cut loose the lead 
mules, take them away!” 

Philip hurried to follow his commands. 

“Now, steady the cart, Asaio hai-tzu,’’ commanded Fu. 

“Phil,” whispered Jane, ‘drive your bargain now. If you 
don’t, he’ll make trouble for us.” She saw that Fu dared not 
get up. Another lunge on the part of the shaft mule and the 
cart would be over the cliff. (Continued on page 31) 
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ON A BICYCLE 


DON’T know whether they have a theme song for Ber- 
I muda or not, but they should have—it ought to be “A 

Bicycle Built for Two.” I realize, of course, that most of 
the bicycles there are built for one, but then you can’t have 
everything in a theme song. And, ‘waiae ped speaking, the 
memory of the gorgeous hours spent aboard those two-wheeled 
vehicles somehow overshadows everything else, even the 
Easter lilies and the swimming. 

Perhaps to you, like myself, the name “Bermuda” has al- 
ways been a symbol of far-off and slightly vague glamour. 
A place of eternal sunshine (according to the advertise- 
ments), isle of enchantment, isle of dreams. Well, the 
glamour is there, right enough, and the sunshine, though not 
eternally. There are also bicycles. And on top of one of them, 
speeding along its coral roads, you see Bermuda at its best. 


GIBBS LIGHTHOUSE 
POINTS LIKE A SLIM 
WHITE FINGER INTO 
BERMUDA’S SKIES. 
FROM ITS TOP ONE 
SEES THE SHAPE OF 
THE ISLAND GROUP 


A TYPICAL BERMUDA 
SCENE — GLEAMING 
WHITE HOUSES SET 
OFF BY GREENERY 
AND THE VIVID COL- 
OR OF FLOWERS, IN- 
CREDIBLE BLUE WA- 
TER, AND A _ SAiL- 
BOAT MOORED AT 
ITS HOME WHARF 


By 
EMMA-LINDSAY 
SQUIER 


The day that our 
ship eased its white 
shining lengthagainst 
the long dock at 
Hamilton, I had a 
two-fold reaction: 
one part of it was, 
“Why, we're dock- 
ing right on Main 
Street !’’ and the oth- 
er, “How quiet it is!” 

In any other port 
that I can think of — 
especially one whose 
chief import is tour- 
ists—the air would 
have been raucous with the din of taxi horns, the shouts of 
porters and drivers soliciting business, and in the background 
a tumult of other noises, all mechanized. But here, in Ham- 
ilton, the capital city of Bermuda, there was almost no sound 
from the crowded pier, even though it was massed with 
waiting people. A few voices called up to friends on the 
high decks, and the officers on the ship gave orders to the 
black men on the wharf concerning the placing of the great 
thick cables. The quiet was almost unbelievable. 

Then it suddenly dawned on me, ‘There are no automo- 
biles!’’ 

Of course I had read that Bermuda is a motorless island 
(except for a few government owned trucks), but it took the 
strangely silent reception of a tourist liner to make the lack of 
taxis and private cars seem real. 

At one side of the big customhouse were rows and rows 
of carriages and baggage wagons, all horse-drawn, with the 
black drivers decorously waiting for business. From the busy 
Main Street, against which our ship lay moored, came the 
faint tinkling of bicycle bells as hundreds of cyclists pedaled 
along in a brisk, businesslike manner. But there was nothing 
that honked, or shrieked, or made unseemly noises. 

“Very well-bred and British,” remarked my husband, “‘like 
afternoon tea.” 

Perhaps you, like myself, have visualized Bermuda as being 
one island. On the contrary, there are some hundred and 
twenty-five islands, the largest one being about twenty-five 
miles long, and the smallest ones mere dots of green in the 
blueness of the water. Most of them have names, but the 
very tiny ones are simply lettered alphabetically, and there 
are still others so entirely unimportant that no one bothers 
about calling them anything. 

They lie so close together—and at least two are con- 
nected with bridges—that the general effect is of one long 
curved island shaped like a scorpion with extended claws. 
The lesser dots of land lie pow it in unrelated groups. It 
is easy to realize that here are the tops of a sunken mountain 
range left by vast submergences thousands of years ago. 


THERE'S OFTEN ROOM 
FOR A PUPPY IN A 
CYCLIST’S BASKET 


A magic island~so near 


at hand, yet so far away 
in beauty and quietness 
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From the deck of the approaching vessel you get no idea 
of the actual shape of Bermuda. All you know is that here 
are small islands ahead of you, to the right and the left. 
Green islands set in a sea that has become striped 
with light blue and dark blue, with tones of mauve 
and jade green in between. On the islands are 
white houses, white-walled, white-roofed, sur- 
rounded by bits of color that you know must be 
flowers. 

The ship winds a careful course between the 
small islets, first em near St. George's to let 
passengers disembark in the tender that will take 
them to the quaint city that was Bermuda’s first 
capital, or across the bay to the magnificent Castle 
Harbour Hotel. Then it continues its way down the 
length of the longest island, squeezes itself 
through Two Rock Passage, and finally turns into 
the sheltered circle of Hamilton Harbor. 

The panorama is gorgeous—rising hills terraced 
with flowers, thickly studded by white houses, both 
large and small, and the harbor itself a gay ka- 
leidoscope of graceful sailboats and scurrying mo- 
tor cruisers. It is obviously a playtime land. Even 
before going ashore at the long pier at the foot of 
Hamilton’s Main Street, you sense a feeling of 
relaxation, a release from tension. 

As soon as my husband and I got our baggage 
cleared by the courteous, sun-helmeted customs 
men, we hired a carriage with a coal black coach- 
man, and went a leisurely clop-clop ping trot around 
the curve of the island toward the Belmont Manor 
Hotel. Later we discovered that we could have 
saved time by going straight across the bay on the 
little launch that plies back and forth. But we were 
not in Bermuda to save time; we were trying to 
forget that such a thing existed. 

The coachman was chatty and eager to impart knowledge. 
His accent was “Oxford English,” and not the curious, 
plaintive patois spoken by the Negroes of the West Indies. 
Had we noticed the railroad? Oh, yes, there was a train. A 
very fine one, driven by gasoline. It went the length of the 
islands (about twenty-five miles) and it was a splendid thing 
for tourists. It was hard on the carriage industry, he added 
sadly, for it used to be that if you wanted to go anywhere you 
either rode a bicycle or took a “conveyance.” 
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AT LEFT: CRESCENT BEACH AT BAILEY BAY HALT 
WHERE GUESTS SPEND HOURS IN THE COOL, OPAL- 
COLORED WATER, OR SWIM OUT TO THE LITTLE 
ISLAND WHICH ENHANCES THE SEAWARD VIEW 


BELOW: ONE OF BERMUDA’S QUAINT OLD HOUSES, 
SHOWING THE STYLE OF THE CORAL-SLABBED 
ROOFS ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR DRAINING RAIN 
WATER INTO THE ““CATCH,”’ OR STORAGE RESERVOIR 


LEFT: A NEW ROOF IN THE MAKING. 
BERMUDA HOUSES ARE ROOFED WITH 
SLABS OF CORAL ROCK QUARRIED 
FROM THE GROUND AND SO SOFT IT 
CAN BE CUT OR SAWED INTO SHAPE 


A TYPICAL FAMILY OF BERMUDA 
NEGROES, FRIENDLY AND POLITE 


We saw that he was driving on the left side of the street, 
as is the custom in England and her colonies. And we soon 
understood why there are no motor cars permitted on the is- 
lands. The roads are barely wide enough for two carriages to 
pass each other. Automobile traffic would be an impossibility. 

The moment we left the busy streets of Hamilton, we be- 
gan to realize that all pictures of Bermuda should be taken 
in color. The houses are all white, made of limestone or coral 
blocks, and are roofed with thin white slabs of the same ma- 
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terial, overlapping from the peak of the house downward so 
as to drain the water off into the cistern, which our coachman 
called a “catch.” Everywhere was a profusion of greenery— 
trees, vines, shrubs; and flowers in the most riotous colors— 
oleanders, morning-glories, lantana, scarlet sage. 

Our driver informed us that there were no rivers on the is- 
lands, no wells, no springs. But there is a great deal of rain- 
fall; and this, carefully used, is ample for all reasonable needs. 

We paused to watch the construction of a typical Bermuda 
house. Let no one tell you that it’s impossible to have your 
cake and eat it, too—for its equivalent zs possible. Here, on 
these green islands with their coral foundations, it is only 
necessary to dig beneath the rather thin layer of top soil, and 
come to the limestone rock. This is quarried out in large 
blocks, and sawed into smaller ones. The coral is soft enough 
for this to be done. The excavation made by the removal of 
the limestone blocks is the desired width of the proposed 
house, and its depth is where the cellar and the water “catch” 
will be. Then the walls are made of the white blocks, Ber- 
muda cedar is used for the woodwork, and the roof is covered 
with the thin slabs of limestone cemented to each other and 
painted with whitewash. 


T WASN'T more than an hour after our arrival at the hotel 
before we were each in possession of a bicycle with a bell 

on one handlebar and a large wicker basket in front. Then off 
we went, wobbling down the long driveway from the Bel- 
mont Manor to the main road, trying to remember to keep on 
the left side, and finding out that several muscles in the legs 
were painfully in evidence when it came to pedaling upnill. 

The famous Easter lilies were long past their prime, but 
there were still fields of them that looked like patches of snow 
dropped down into the summer greenery. The oleanders were 
just coming into bloom; rosy-pink, pearl-white, and scarlet, 
they grew on tree-like plant that towered over the narrow 
road sometimes twenty feet high. They grew along old stone 
walls and terraces. And up and around them climbed giant 
morning-glories, lovely trumpets of blue that do not close 
during the day, but turn a reddish color and remain unim- 
paired until evening. 

No one had told us that there were hills in Bermuda. We 
found it out that first day on our bikes. At first we tried to 
pedal manfully to the top of each rise in the road, but we 
soon noticed that the ‘‘natives”’ and all tourists of more than a 
day's residence attempted no such futile test of leg strength. 
Everyone got off and pushed the bicycles slowly up the hills, 
then mounted them and coasted speedily downward. It is an 
effortless, exhilarating sensation that must be just next door 
to flying. 

We found our baskets indispensable. In them we carried 


BICYCLES PARKED ON A BUSINESS STREET 
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lunch boxes, suntan oil, souvenirs which we bought along the 
way, and bouquets of flowers. Bermudians use them also for 

carrying small children and small dogs, who apparently accept 
the strange means of transportation with calmness and 
pleasure. 

Once in our rambles far afield from the main road, we got 
caught in a torrential downpour and took shelter on the porch 
of a small frame house. The door immediately opened and a 
kindly-faced colored woman invited us to come in and wait 
until the rain was over. 

It was our first experience with the hospitality which all 
Bermudians extend to visitors, and it was * no Means our 
last. It was a continual source of wonder to us that the ‘‘na- 
tives’’ could still be so courteous to the hordes of tourists who 
descend upon the islands with the coming of every boat. In 
many foreign places, tourists are regarded as being in the same 
class with the income tax—necessary, but highly objectionable. 
In Bermuda, however, ye answer questions they must 
have heard thousands of times before, without the slightest 
hint of ennui or condescension. There is a sincere, friendly 
quality in the average Bermudian that is refreshing; and such 
an attitude on the part of the inhabitants of any community 
goes far to make the visitor feel that his time and money have 
not been wasted. 

We learned that we could take our bicycles to any part of 
the islands by the use of the motor-driven train and the busy 
launches that ply back and forth along the shores. The train 


stops at frequent intervals; you (Continued on page 38) 


A LINER TIED UP AT THE PIER IN HAMIL- 
TON HARBOR WHERE TOURISTS ARE MET 
WITH HORSE-DRAWN VEHICLES AND BIKES 


A BUSY MAIN STREET IN HAMILTON WHERE 
THE ROAD RULE IS “KEEP TO THE LEFT” 





CUPID RHYMES WITH 
STUPID 


When Lofty Ryder tried to compose a val- 


entine for Margie, his irrepressible sis- 


H, WHAT is so rare as a day in June?’’”’ demanded 
O the voice of Edward Lofting Ryder, above an ac- 

companiment of gurglings, wallowings, and sudsy 
swashings suggestive of a water buffalo in a mudhole. 

“Nothing is, I suppose,” shouted Edward’s young sister, 
Bushy, who was propped patiently against the wall in the 
upper hallway, ‘except to hear you warbling about it—es- 
pecially in the middle of February.” 

The unexpected reply brought a sudden cessation of all 
sound from behind the closed door, and Bushy took ad- 
vantage of the silence to inquire, “Are you going to be there 
practicing for the underwater championship all day, Lofty 
Ryder? I want a shower myself before supper.” 

“So sorry,” her brother retorted in a tone which indi- 
cated he was not sorry in the least. “I hadn’t supposed you 
ever bathed.” 

“On the contrary, I am practically amphibious,” Bushy re- 
plied acidly. ‘‘But what’s the sense in your being so ever- 
lastingly clean on a Tuesday afternoon? And poetical as 
well? Are you feeling quite all right, dearie?” 

Sounds of snorting and rubbing had now succeeded the 
aquatic commotion within, and presently Lofty, a majestic 
figure in a crimson dressing gown, emerged into the hall. 

“I am going out with Margie,” he explained tolerantly, 
“if that conveys anything to your immature mind.” 

“All is clear to me,” Bushy agreed, bolting into the bath- 
room—which resembled a pool at the zoo after the sea lions 
have been particularly sportive. But all was not entirely 
clear. The exaggerated cleanliness was sufficiently explained 
—but not the poetry. 

“A day in June, | muttered Bushy as she shiver- 
ingly discovered that her brother had taken all the hot 
water. A spiteful slash of sleet crossed the darkening 
window and Bushy cut her shower to the shortest possible 
limits. Hence, when she came downstairs, Lofty himself 
had only just descended and was inspecting his tie in the 
front hall mirror. 

“You look too sweet,” Bushy commented, ‘‘if that’s any 
help. What's going on, a dance or something ?” 

“Dear me, no,” Lofty said. ‘Merely having supper at 
Margie’s house. We expect to plan the party. Just wanted 
a little get-together to arrange details.” 

“Party?” inquired Bushy. 

“Valentine’s party,” Lofty explained, rolling up his hat 
brim and then pulling it down again after a squint into the 
mirror. “I can tell you more about it later. It's barely pos- 
sible you may be in on it.” 

“Well, isn’t that something to live for!” cried Bushy. 
‘You don’t mean to say that your exclusive set is weakening 
so far as to admit The Young?” 

“Everyone,” said Lofty, opening the front door, “is to 
be completely disguised. If no one can possibly tell who you 
are, I suppose there’d be no serious objection to your be- 
ing there.” 

Bushy was left to ponder her brother's words, which were 
borne to her on a chilly swirl of air from the opened door. 

An annoying amount of homework sent Bushy yawning to 
bed before Lofty returned from his get-together with Margie 
Olmsted. Hence she was unable to learn any of the details 
of the party till the following afternoon—for breakfast was 
always a hasty scramble of oatmeal and orange juice, with 
one eye on the clock and the other on the conjugation one 
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ter, Bushy, thought it wise to take a hand 
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should have studied the night before. Afternoon, however, 
found both the young Ryders comparatively unoccupied, and 
Lofty in a singularly yielding and expansive mood. Having 
originated the idea for the party, it was only natural that he 
should want to impress others with it—even Bushy, lacking 
a better audience. 

“It’s to be thusly,” Lofty stated. ‘‘Every one, as I told you, 
is to be disguised—masked and all that. There'll be dancing, 
and suitable games and stuff, and food, of course.” Bushy 
brightened visibly at this. ‘Also, everybody is supposed to 
bring a valentine—preferably something clever and original, 
but bought ones’ll do for the uninspired amongst us. At a 
given signal, the boys and girls will exchange valentines. 
No favoritism, mark you, or any sicky, sappy, sentimental 
stuff—just impersonal merriment.” 

“Will that please *em—impersonal merriment?” Bushy 
wondered. From what she had been able to observe of her 
brother’s set, she would have said that definitely personal 
likes and dislikes were the rule. 

“Of course,” Lofty enlarged, “if any one can penetrate a 
disguise and give his valentine to a particular friend, there’s 
nothing against that.” 

“I see,” said Bushy, and she did. “You say I’m actually 
to be in on this unique affair?’ she added. 

“If you're completely unrecognizable,” Lofty warned. 

“I shall be,” Bushy assured him. 


THE days that followed, Bushy frowned and snipped 
over some yards of shiny black table oilcloth, purchased 
out of her own allowance; while Lofty stared at a blank 
paper, biting his knuckles. 

“What in the name of all that’s hideous are you going 
as?”’ he demanded, suddenly becoming conscious of the 
slithery and sinister dressmaking on which his sister was en- 
gaged. “A can of stove blacking?” 

“What are you straining your mind over?’ Bushy asked, 
answering his question with another. “Not Latin, I venture. 
Doesn't the Muse mew?” 

“What do you mean, Muse?” he retorted, scorning fur- 
ther reply. But he suddenly broke silence, later, with an 
involuntary give-away. 

“Is there anything that rhymes with Cupid?’ he inquired 
desperately of the surrounding atmosphere. Bushy reflected, 
scissors poised. 

“Absolutely nothing that I know of rhymes with Cupid— 
except ‘stupid,’”’ she decided, “and you'd hardly want to 
admit that.” 





“Forgot you were still here,” Lofty growled back at her. 

“Besides, I thought Cupid was out-of-date," Bushy said. 

“This is an old-fashioned party,” Lofty explained. “Sweet 
and simple.” 

“My!” ejaculated Bushy. 

“Go up and get my knife,” Lofty commanded suddenly. 
“It’s on my desk. This blame pencil keeps breaking.” 

Bushy needed a spool of thread upstairs, herself, or she 
probably would not have complied with her brother's order 
quite so nimbly. But she was already up and in Lofty’s 
room, before he remembered something and sprang, shriek- 
ing, to the stairs. 

“Help! No! Don’t! I'll get it myself!” 

Bushy, however, was pushing aside the papers on Lofty’s 
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“SO WHAT!” SAID LOFTY IN A FAR FROM GALLANT MANNER. “THAT NEEDN’T EAT YOU.” 
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desk to uncover the knife. The papers were numerous and 
on each was scrawled, “Oh, what is so rare as Margie’s 
face ?”’ with variations, most of which were scratched out by 
impatient lines and blots. 

Brother and sister collided with some violence at the 
stairhead. 

“For purely impersonal merriment,” said Bushy, “‘it seems 
to me you're mighty free with actual names.” 

“You crawling, snooping littlke—” began Lofty, but 
Bushy blazed out at him. 

“How could I help seeing your silly old poetry?” she 
cried. “I was obligingly doing your errand, wasn’t 1? Did 
you expect me to grope around after the knife with my eyes 
shut? After all, when it’s scribbled on everything, every- 
where you look—'Oh, what 
is so rare as—'” 

“Gimme the knife, gim- 
me the knife!” jabbered 
Lofty, snatching for it. 

“You're not going to try 
and fit your Cupid-stupid 
thyme into that verse, are 
you?’ Bushy inquired tre- 
lentlessly. “The meter’s 
wrong—that is, if you're 
making a parody of that af- 
fair you were warbling in 
the tub the other day.” 

“IT don’t warble in tubs,” 
Lofty snapped. “I don't 
write poetry, either. Just 
trying my new pen. Scrib- 
bled anything that came in- 
to my head.” 

Bushy patted him tender- 
ly. “Poor little head,” she 
coocd. “I always did won- 
der what was in it!” 

Lofty shouldered by her 
into his room and there 
was a sound of crackling 
and rending, as of violent- 
ly torn paper. 

“Ah, me!’ sighed Bushy 
and returned to her sewing. 


T WAS to the credit of 

Lofty’s crowd that each 
one had strength of mind 
enough to keep his or her 
disguise a really dark secret. 
All agreed that it would be 
no fun to know ahead of 
time how to identify one’s 
friends. As for guessing at the 
party itself —that was another 
story. Even Bushy and Lofty 
Ryder contrived to conceal 
their costumes from one 
another, for, after a certain 
point, Bushy retired with 
her oilcloth to the locked 
privacy of her own room, 
whence thuddings and snort- 
ings could be heard—ap- 
parently incident to the try- 
ing on of her handiwork. 

On the appointed night 
they went separately to the 
Community Hut where the 
affair was to be held— 
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Bushy driven over by an amused father, Lofty afoot, his 
ulster collar well turned up and hat brim down. Costume or 
no costume, he hoped to _ up Margie—but she, with ap- 
parently no intention of disclosing her identity, had left the 
house some time before. 

When Lofty, arriving a little late at the Hut, entered the 
big room, he was gripped by a sudden fear that the main 
idea of the party might be all too successful. For he found 
himself in the midst of an assemblage of totally unrecogniz- 
able figures—ranging from a skeleton to a trained seal play- 
ing with an inflated beach ball. There was a knight in full 
armor with his visor down, a Turkish girl with veiled face, 
a highwayman with. muffling handkerchief, a pretty shep- 
herdess with curtained domino mask, a fisherman in slicker 
and rubber boots with only a mass of burlap whiskers pro- 
jecting from under his sou'wester. Lofty felt himself blanch 
beneath his own mask, for he found, to his incredulous 
amazement, that he could not spot the figure he would have 
ee unmistakable anywhere—that of Margie Olmsted. 
And, slightly to his chagrin, he gathered that he was, him- 
self, unrecognized. In checked trousers, high-buttoned coat, 
stick-me-up collar, his father's derby hat, and a mask bearing 
a large nose and handle-bar mustaches, he fancied himself 
the very embodiment of the Gay Nineties, but he had some- 
how imagined that Margie would at once sense his per- 
sonality and make herself known to him. 

The trained seal was provoking a good deal of merri- 
ment. It walloped about on fect and flippers, confining its 
conversation to an occasional cheery, “Arf! Arf!’ and some- 
times trying, rather unsuccessfully, to balance the beach ball 
on its nose. There was much speculation as to who could be 
inside the creature's skin. When Lofty suddenly realized 
that this skin was fashioned from shiny black oilcloth, his 
heart sank. The creature sidled by him, remarking “Arf! 
Arf!’ as it passed, and he caught through the peep-hole in 
its slippery head a meaningful flash of his sister's keen blue 
eye. That she had penetrated his own disguise, was quite 
apparent from her manner. 

“Git along with you!’ he cried in a falsetto voice in- 
tended to preserve his incognito. 

Dancing was hilarious. People cut in and swapped part- 
ners indiscriminately. Because there seemed to be some 
doubt as to the sex of some of the personages, there were 


“IS THERE ANYTHING THAT RHYMES WITH CUPID?” HE _IN- 
QUIRED DESPERATELY OF THE SURROUNDING ATMOSPHERE 
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times when boy apparently danced with boy, or girl with 
girl. One of these dubious characters was the oil-skinned 
fisherman. He seemed a trifle short and slight for any but 
one of the youngest boys, but as no sound escaped from 
among the burlap whiskers, no one was sure. He and the 
trained seal being left over, they danced together, which 
seemed somehow suitable. 

“Looks like that cod liver oil ad,’ muttered the knight, 
through his visor, to the a Tew “Don't you know, the 
guy in oilskins toting the big codfish? Who the dickens 
are they, anyhow ?” 

The shepherdess giggled and gave up. The skeleton cut 
in, and further guesswork came to an end. 


| ged was having a distinctly bad time of it. He had 
danced with every available girl and had not been able 
to feel quite positive that any one of them was Margie. He 
began to wish that the verses which burned his pocket were 
not so specific. 

“Oh, what is so rare as Margie’s face, 

“Filled with a lovely and radiant grace—”’ 

He had been so sure that nothing on earth could dis- 
guise from him that well-known and well-loved form! 
The valentines were supposed to be perfectly impersonal ; 
he hadn't played fair, he hadn't followed the rules of the 
party that he himself had invented. And now he was paying 
for his folly by this sickly feeling in the place where his 
heart ought to be. His steps lagged, and his little Turkish 
partner was glad enough when a tall cowboy with a bandan- 
na over his nose and mouth cut in breezily. 

The fatal hour of exchanging the valentines drew nearer. 
Lofty had just about decided to absent himself at that 
moment, when something in the manner of the shepherdess 
caused his hope to flicker up again. She was obviously partial 
to him. She left him reluctantly when others bore her off. 
Surely, no other girl but Margie had so slim and trim a 
figure, or danced so lightly. 

“I feel sure I know who you are,” Lofty murmured 
meaningfully, in his own voice, and the shepherdess caught 
her breath delightedly. There were liquid brown eyes be- 
neath that shaded pink domino with its tantalizing curtain— 
Margie’s eyes, without a doubt. Or were they? Strange that 
an eye alone is so difficult to recognize with certainty. 

The fisherman was dancing with big Tom Gaylor, who 
was impossible to disguise completely on account of his 
height. He was more or less hung over with odds and ends, 
sol dined that he was a wild man. 

“What're you dancing with him for?” Lofty demanded 
of Tom, as he passed. “I've made up my raind it’s Bill 
Lewis—he’s the only shrimp as little as that.” 

Tom let out a properly wild guffaw and said, “J know 
plenty well who I'm dancing with.” 

“And I know who I’m dancing with,” Lofty retorted. 
“Suit yourself.” 

The trained seal gamboled past at this point and said, 
“Arf! Arf!” intelligently. 

“Too bad we haven't got a piece of raw fish for it,” 
Tom observed. : 

A silent convulsion of laughter shook the luxuriant burlap 
whiskers of his partner. 

“Yessir, it’s Bill Lewis,” Lofty insisted. ““You ought to be 
blowing on your saxophone, Bill, instead of dancing with 
fellows twice your size. Why don’t you dance with a girl, 
you mug?” 

When next seen, the fisherman was dancing with the shep- 
herdess, footing it quite nimbly considering his large rubber 
boots. At this juncture Lofty found, to his distaste, that no 
partner was left over for him but the trained seal. Un- 
see he clasped its unpleasantly slippery form and 
circled out on to the floor. 

“Well,” it inquired in sub- (Continued on page 42) 
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rox nim ro ste, Lg, or ghost, or loup-garou? Claire’s common 


A BRIGHTLY LA- 
BELLED TIN CAN 


sense told her that there must be an explana- 


tion for the mystery, even as terror touched her 


PART THREE 


sistent toll of a bell, Sautuk slowed. He turned his 
head and looked back. 

Claire thought of her whip, and discarded the thought. 
Sautuk was confused. He had a right to be. The command 
word he had been taught was coming from somewhere far 
behind. His impulse was to stop, to wait for it. 


\ THE cry came again and again, like the distant, in- 








The Story So far “Hallelujah, mush!’ Claire's clear voice rang out in 
steady command. “Mush, boy, keep us moving!” 
In “Keeper of the Wolves,” Claire Jameson, known as With one last glance back, the lead dog lengthened his 


the best dog musher in the North, subdued and drove ateam stride. Behind him the mocking voice of the specter was 
of “ghost dogs” which were roaming wild, and terrifying the lost in the soft, rushing sound of the sled runners moving 
natives. These dogs proved to be silver Siberian Malemutes, on the ice. 


the team of Jake Connolley, now dead, looking for their Claire’s breath began to come again in normal, easy 
master near the spot where he was drowned. Six went to rhythm. Whatever it was, whatever had been behind her, 
Claire's kennels, but the leader resisted all her efforts. she had outdistanced it; and with that knowledge came a 


This story opens with the return of Claire to Frozen Bend, _ return of composure, and a question. What was the answer ? 
Alaska, after an absence. She finds everyone nervous over a How could she find it? The logical thing was to turn 
rumor that a “loup-garou,” or werewolf, a creature some- around, to go back, to approach the stranger, to talk with 
times man, sometimes wolf, has been seen in the neighbor- him. At the thought of that solution a hundred reasons for 
hood—evidently Connolley's lead dog, still at large. not doing so came into Claire’s mind. Gran was waiting. 

A terrified Indian comes to see Claire’s brother, the doctor, Claire had promised to be home by a certain time. Dinner 
and tells him that the “loup-garou’’ is outside. He says that would be ready. 





the silver dog came to the camp and immediately Hungry “Sautuk, haw!” 

Charlie, an Indian, fell sick; and that the “loup-garou,” in A hundred reasons weren't enough. She would go back. 
human form, pursued him to the cabin. There is nothing But as Sautuk started turning his team, cautious on the ice, 
outside, and the doctor goes to attend the sick Indian. she heard the rush of another team coming up behind her. 


Driving the Siberians, Claire encounters the silver leader Hank Tensee and his freighting string, twelve dogs and 
and is obliged to strike him to prevent him from luring her two leaders tied’to his line, pulled up beside her and Hank 
team from the trail. On her return, a scarecrow of a man _ shouted a greeting. 


follows her sled, shouting “Hallelujah!”, the word used by “Hello,” he said. “This is luck. I’m just coming in 
Jake Connolley in urging on his dogs. from Crossings with an empty sled and time to be sociable. 
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THEY STARTED UP, TAK- 
INGTHE UPWARDTHRUST 
OF THE CLIMB IN SHORT 
STIFF ZIGZAGS, KING'S 
SKILLFUL FEET FEELING 
OUT THE HIDDEN TRAIL 


What are you looking for, Pink?” He 
turned to stare back up the river, follow- 
ing the girl's searching eyes. 
“Did you pass somebody near the fork where the 
trail swings east?” she asked. 

‘Nope. Haven't seen anybody all day except Tel Pat- 
rick. Met him back there about ten miles, coming from the 
Indian villages probably. He’s friends with the half-breeds 
at Salmon Hole. Did I miss something?” 


“No,” Claire said. And almost added, ‘Nothing 
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but the loup-garou !”’ 
She thought better of 
that, and slowed Sautuk until 
Hank’s sled and hers were paral- 
lel on the wide, frozen river. 
“Did you talk with Tel?” 
Hank knew of her aversion for the man, 
of her distrust for which she had, in times 
past, had sufficient provocation. 
“Well,” he said, lifting his voice a little to cut 
across the murmur of the sleds and the thumping 
tread of the running dogs, “‘we exchanged a few words. 
Tel wasn’t anxious to talk. He wasn’t too pleased about be- 
ing seen, it seemed to me. Said he was doing a little freight- 
ing for a private party.” 

“Tl bet it’s private! 
heard something about him to-day.” She told him in swift, 
brief sentences what she had learned from Mrs. Aberdy con- 
cerning the erstwhile mailman. ‘‘He’s selling stuff he steals 
wherever he finds it,” she said. “I'll bet on that, too. Hank!’ 

The boy’s head jerked around at the new, excited tone in 
her voice. 

“I've just remembered something. You know the cans of 
sausage the Bishop sent up from Tokee? I gave one to 
Aunt Sarah.” 

“I've heard about them,” Hank said wistfully, “but 
Mother’s saving hers for a rainy day, and you know how 
often it rains in these parts!’’ 

“Well, six cans were stolen from my sled on the way te 
Frozen Bend. I stopped in at one of the Indian villages on 
the way north. Tel Patrick had been there just a few mo- 
ments before. That’s what the Indians told me. He prob- 
ably was still there. And while I was out of sight he 
helped himself to the sausage.” 

“You don’t like the guy, do you?” Hank said mildly. 

“No!” 

“Why don’t you sic the loup-garou on him?” 


A party known as Tel Patrick. I 
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“The loup- 
garou doesn’t be- 
long to me. If it did, I 

would.” 
“Maybe it doesn’t belong to you,” 
Hank spoke slowly, keeping a thoughtful 
eye on the girl, “but the Indians are beginning 

to think it does.” 

“What's that? What do you mean?” 

‘Just what I said. You've been away so long you don't 
realize how stewed up they are about this business. And, 
in a way, you can’t blame them for connecting the Dog 
with you, Pink. After all, you're driving the team he 
used to lead. He won't leave these parts while his team- 
mates are here. A lot of the natives are in favor of 
getting rid of the whole team.” 

“But that’s—I won't do it!” 

“I know you won't. You don’t have to tell me! Why, 
I wouldn’t let go of that team for love or money if it 
belonged to me. You know what I think of King, Claire. 
A grand dog. The best. And the team you run behind 
him is almost his match. But I'm telling you something. 
You put King and his string up against these Siberians 
and he'd lose the race.” 

“He would not!” 

“With the Dog to lead that bunch of silver ghosts— 
why, King would be left behind like he was standing still.” 

Claire turned to the youth. “You really believe that?” 

“I really do.” 

After a long moment Claire spoke again, slowly, re- 
luctantly. “With the Dog to lead and Jake Connolley 
driving, maybe yes,” she admitted. “But we'll never 
have that combination again.” 

“Well, don’t look so upset. You'll never run the Dog 
at the head of his string again, either. Here's the turn.” 

Frozen Bend lay to the left, a row of blurred lights in 
the thickening gloom of the arctic night. Beyond, the 
Ghost Mountains were pale fingers reaching toward the 
sky. Claire slowed her team and fell in behind Hank 
as they turned toward the village, and as they left it again 
she dropped farther back. Hank’s words had disturbed 
her. She wanted time to think them out, but the Jameson 
cabin was reached before she came to a conclusion. 

“Come in and have dinner.” She turned to Hank. 

“No,” he said, “Mother's expecting me. But I'll be 
here a day or two before I move on. I'll see you to-mor- 
row.” With a wave of his mittened hand he started his 
team again, moving off up.the long slope that led to the 
Tensee cabin as Boal came from the Jameson kennels to 
take Claire's team. 

Greeting the Indian, Claire saw again the relief he 
always showed when she returned safe from a run with 
the silver team. 


“IT can handle them, Boal,” she said, laughing. “You 
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ood 


really 
don’t need to 
worry.” She paused, 
then decided again to forego 
mention of having seen the loup-garou. 
She glanced at the house. 
“Is Pete home? There's a light in his room.” 

“The Flying Swede,’ Boal told her. 

“Hans? But how could he get back so soon?” 

She didn’t wait for the Indian to tell her. The Flying 
Swede’s visits were usually so brief and so far between that, 
when he was home, Claire spent every possible moment 
with him. Her flying feet carried her into the living room 
just as Hans came out of Pete's room, his long face showing 
its slow, sweet smile. 

“We meet again,” he said. 

“But so soon,” Claire protested, putting her hands in his 
big paws. “What happened? Couldn't you get through 
to Three Tip?” 

“He not only got through, he already got back,” Gran 
said ungrammatically but with emphasis, as she came in 
from the kitchen. “Hurry up and get out of that rabbit 
skin, Claire. You're late. Dinner’s waiting. The sausage 
has been cooking for the last two hours. And we're hun- 


gry. 


LAIRE had to wait until dinner to hear details of 

Hans’s trip for Gran’s word was law in the Jameson 
household. Even sitting down to table with him, she still 
couldn’t bélieve that it was Hans, that he had made the 
trip to Three Tip, from Three Tip to Fairbanks, from Fair- 
banks to Frozen Bend, and had reached home in time for 
dinner. 

“T will tell you.” Hans could never bear to keep her in 
suspense. “I have come a new way. Over the mountains.” 

“Not—not across the Ghost Divide?” 

“Yes! Hans laughed at her expression. 
Black Lake and the Ghost Divide. But you must remember, 
Claire, I was in the air. A plane doesn't skid on the ice of 
a Black Lake when it is in the air.” 

“But what if something had happened ? 
had to come down?” 

“I would have come down,” Hans said philosophically, 
“and prayed.” 

“Using your radio first, I trust,’ Gran said tartly. ‘‘Eat 
your dinner, you two. This sausage is good.” 

“Excellent,” Hans agreed. Laughter left his face. He 
spoke again, soberly. “I would not have tried the hard 
way,” he said, “but it was an emergency flight. I was flying 
a woman who wanted to reach her father, dying in Fair- 
banks.” 

“Were you in time?” 

“We were in time,’ Hans said gravely. 

“Naturally!” Gran’s confidence in the Flying Swede’s 
ability with a plane was matched only by her confidence in 
Claire with a dog team. 

“And now I am here, I must go again,” Hans continued. 
“Pete called.” 

It was always so. 

“Pete ? 
Charlie ?” 

“The Indian is a sick man,” Hans said. 
Fairbanks to get an anti-serum for—” 


“Across the 


What if you'd 


Hans was never long in one spot. 


Is he still at Fish Camp? How is Hungry 


“IT am off to 
He paused, pulled 
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a slip of paper from his pocket to check on the name of the 
disease. 

“Botulism,” Claire supplied the word. Just the word 
itself had a sinister sound in her ears now, and she thought 
of Pete, sleepless for twenty-four hours, working over the 
sick Charlie. ‘Does he need it right away?” 

“He had some, but needs more,” Hans explained. “I will 
get it to him by morning. Meantime,’ he helped himself 
to more potato, ‘I eat. Food is good and I have not tasted 
any since last night at this same time.” 

“For goodness sake! Why not?” Gran’s eyes snapped 
with protest. ; 

“There was no time,” Hans said, “and I am stupid. I 
do not carry a lunch in my plane. No one,” his eyes 
twinkled, “‘offers to pack one 
for me.” 

“Excuse me.” Gran laid 
down her napkin and left the 
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troubled. Ed made a habit of calling on Claire from time 
to time when he had a sled trip to make. He liked to see 
her handle a dog team, he said, but he liked, too, her cheer- 
ful, assured presence. She smiled at sight of the new muffler 
she had brought him draped around his neck. 

“I want you should make a little trip with me,” he said, 
speaking with an unaccustomed restraint, his eyes on Gran 
as he spoke to the girl. She forbore to ask questions. 

“All right, Ed. It’s a long time since we've trailed to- 
gether. I'd love it. How’s the weather?” 

“Bad,” Ed said, ‘‘and gettin’ wuss, but we haven’t far to 
go, and with two teams we won't have trouble.” He closed 
his lips on further disclosures, eyes on Gran again. 

Gran looked up from her knitting. 

“I'm not going to ask questions, 
Ed Pegler, if that’s what's worry- 
ing you,” she said. “But I know 
when I'm being kept in the dark 


Friends 
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room. She was back almost im- 
mediately, but she resumed her 
meal without explanation. 
“And so,” Hans finished his 
sentence, “I do not worry. A 
radio message would reach you 
through your short wave set if 
I should need help. And my 
steed is reliable. I have tested 


about something!” 

Claire, wearing her parka, re- 
turned as Ed began a stumbling, 
embarrassed attempt to explain 
where they were going and what 
they were going to do, without 
telling their destination or stating 
their errand. 

“Yes,” Gran said, “I understand 


Their voices cannot reach to me, 
But I have friends across the sea. 


They wake as I do, every day, 


its endurance many times, and,” 
he admitted, ‘it has tested mine 
more than once.” 

‘Just the same,” Claire said, 

“I hope you won't make a habit 
of crossing the Ghost Divide. 
No one but Jake Connolley has 
ever taken a team across that 
death trap since it was closed 
two years ago. If you were lost 
up there, how would we know 
where to find you? Men have 
died just looking for the way to 
reach Black Lake. And _ the 
lake—’’ she paused, shook her 
head significantly. ‘It wasn't 
meant to be crossed by man,” 
she said. 

“IT will be careful,’ Hans 
answered. Later, at the door of 
the cabin, dressed in his flying 
clothes, he repeated his assur- 
ance. ‘Only an emergency will 
take me across the Divide,” he said. 
you.” 

Gran came in from the kitchen, carrying a sizeable basket 
which she held out to Hans. 

“That,” she said, putting it into his arms, “is food. All 
kinds of it. For any emergency. Namak packed it. I 
don’t know what all she put in, but there’s enough of one 
thing or another to keep you from starving in the air—or on 
the ground.” 

“We will hope,” Hans said, thanking her, “it will be 
eaten in the air!” 

Claire hated to see him go, and the next two days dragged 
while she waited for a call from Pete. Hans, Pete told her, 
had made it through with the serum and without mishap. 
Hungry Charlie was better. 

“T'll be home sometime to-morrow,” Pete said. 

“Haven't you any errands for me? I’ve been home for 
two days, and—” 

“Do you good,” Pete said briskly, and hung up. 

It was good to see Ed Pegler coming through the door, 
dressed for the trail, even though his gaunt face was 


“That I will promise 


To sun and food, to work and play. 


They love and grieve, they laugh and cry 
For just such hurts and joys as I. 


They fear defeat and fight distress 
And want kind speech and happiness 


And hope that some day close at hand 
There will be those who understand. . . 


If I were brave enough to go 
And ask, and smile, they'd tell me so— 


Oh, if I only reached my hand 
I would have friends in every land! 


perfectly. You're leaving now and 
you'll be back sometime—and 
meantime you're going somewhere 
to do something. Well, have a 
good time!” 

Later, with Claire’s team in har- 
ness and King running loose, Ed, 
ahead of her on the trail, his team 
showing the way, offered more de- 
tails. Overhead the sky was a dull, 
flat wash of sullen gray. The air 
was warm, full of storm promise, 
and the trail was beginning to get 
mushy where freighting strings 
had taken their heavy loads across. 

“Didn't like to say much before 
your grandmother,” Ed explained 
his earlier reticence. ‘Didn't like 
to scare her.” 

Claire laughed. 

“You can’t scare Gran,” she 
said. ‘She just isn’t made that 
way. What's up, Ed?” 

“It’s that silver leader you turned off your string. He's 
pulled down a lead dog.” 

““Not—Pete’s!’ 

“No,” Ed said, ‘Tel Patrick’s.” As they reached the 
river and turned north toward Crossings, he enlarged on 
the statement. “Best we keep close together, Pink, till we 
reach the spot. We're takin’ the short cut beyond Salmon 
Hole where the river makes that wide loop. The Dog got 
Tel’s leader right in there somewhere, the other end of the 
short cut. One of the freighters found Tel late last night, 
body half froze, lyin’ out beside the trail. His dogs broke 
loose from the sled and scattered. We're goin’ out now to 
pick up Tel’s duffel afore the Indians swipe it. Freighter 
said the sled was heaped pretty high. Tel must ha’ got 
scared when he see the Dog, and just left team and sled. 
Lost his head and ran, like as not. Fell down and couldn't 
get up again, mebbe. Anyway, they found him.” 

Ed’s voice indicated that Tel had been lucky to be found, 
with the silver leader free to scavenge—and hungry. It 
occurred to the girl abruptly that Ed shared the Indians’ 
hatred of the Dog, and perhaps (Continued on page 41) 
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BRITA HELPS MAGNUS, THE CROCODILE, SHOW HIS TEETH ; 


LL night and all day the breakers thunder and boom. On 
this part of the Natal coast, the beaches are long 
stretches of reddish sand with occasional spots of 

sharp, black rock obdurately projecting into the foaming 
waters. The sea is never still. 

There is only one tent in the hollow among the sand dunes. 
That tent is our present home. 

We are camping right on the joint estuary of the Umkuzi 
and Umfolozi rivers. Where the rivers are about to enter the 
ocean, their waters form a huge pool at least two miles wide. 
It's here the fish are: grunter, shad, bream, rock cod, salmon, 
springer, mullet, eel, and skate. Prawns are abundant. Huge 
crabs crawl about the bottom. Occasionally a triangular shark 
fin cuts the surface of the water. There are crocodiles, too. 

This spot is our larder. It provides us with breakfast, lunch, 
and supper. Sometimes, when the diet gets too fishy, the 
Great American Canning Industry finds another justification 
for its existence and its corned beef is blessed by two United 
States citizens, a middle-aged man and his ten-year-old daugh- 
ter, on the lonely shores of far-away Africa. 

Back of our camp, as far as the eye can see, are hills, green, 
wild, and rugged. From here it isn’t even a hundred miles, as 
the crow flies, to the Mozambique border. Between the camp 
and the border is a barren stretch of sand and swamps. Noth- 
ing grows here, only thorn bush and mangrove—a picture of 
complete and hopeless desolation. There is no game beyond 
the boundaries of the first big lake, which is a game reserve. 

However, that lake, St. Lucia, teems with life. Thousands 
of pelicans and flamingos stay there; hippos grazeon its banks, 
sea birds nest in the marshes and in the reeds along its shores, 
even the ugly, hated crocodile is protected there. Beyond that 
lake is nothing. Nevertheless, a few black and very naked 
tribes live there and, regardless of a scant existence, seem to 
be perfectly happy—as Nature’s children mostly are in their 
natural surroundings. 

They seldom come to our camp—only when they bring us 
milk, or meat, or vegetables, mostly corn. They say the forest, 
a mile back of our camp, is the abode of bad spirits, that it is 
haunted, and they shun it. To be sure, it is a snakes’ paradise, 
so we, too, keep out of it. The snakes respect our feelings of 
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LITTLE ZULU GIRLS PAY A VISIT TO THE CAMP 


BRITA’S PETS 


An American girl, living with her fa- 


ther in an isolated camp on the East 
coast of Africa, makes friends with some 
odd animals ~ By ALEKO E. LILIUS 


THE SEA THUNDERS CONTIN- 
UALLY ON THE ROCK-BOUND 
NATAL COAST WHERE BRITA 
AND HER FATHER CAMPED 


BRITA CONTRIBUTES TO THE 
FAMILY LARDER A _ KINGFISH 
NEARLY AS BiG AS HERSELF 


discretion and, so far, have 
reciprocated by leaving us 
in peace. Besides, tree 
snakes don’t like bare 
stretches of sand like the 
one on which we camp. 
My only white partner 
on this African expedition 
is Brita, a ten-year-old girl 
with blue eyes and a round 
face. She is rather tall for 
her age, and a few scars on 
her legs and arms bear wit- 
ness to “the life she has 
been accustomed to.” She 
is an American girl, born in 
Hollywood, California, on 
a summer day when her 
(Continued on page 38) 


A FAVORITE PET IS SABI. HE'S 
AS TAME AS A CAT ALTHOUGH 
IN ANOTHER YEAR HE WILL BE 
A MAJESTIC LION, AT PRESENT 
IT IS IMPOSSIBLE TO IMAGINE 
HIM A FUTURE KING OF BEASTS 
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THE 


N THE first sundown breeze of a sultry summer after- 

O noon came the insistently sweet, yet sonorous voice of 

the peddlers’ bell, carrying from far, very far away 

across acres of golden corn. It sang to us of other countries 

and other peoples; it brought news of distant and near, dear 

and indifferent neighbors; it heralded a glorious time when 

the daily routine of life could be set aside for the opening of 
Pandora's box. 

In a land of many bells, that bell was always recognizable. 

It cut like a clean blade of steel through the mellow basses of 





















PEDDLERS 


the church copper and the merry trebles of the horses’ tin 
bells, it was quite distinct from the postillion’s always alarm- 
ing tenor. The rich mezzo-soprano of the peddlers’ bell, cast 
from heavy Hungarian silver, hand cut in Magyar hiero- 
glyphics, carolled happily, foretelling the arrival of good 
things and good men, good horses and good times. 

The vast estate lay like a carelessly spilled handful of bright 
jewels in the middle of the rimless, endless Ukrainian steppe; 
the white flutings of the Empire colonnade were rosy from the 
Italian-pink stucco of the great house, and the fruited or- 
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It was a great day in the Ukraine when the peddlers arrived, for they 
brought treasures and news from the outside world and provided a way 
for families living on pre-revolutionary estates to do their shopping 


By PRINCESS NATHALIE TROUBETSKOY 


finish their tasks. The silver bell came nearer, and a wave of 
excitement went through the shuttered, cool house. Nikita, 
the old major-domo, stood erect at the foot of the terrace, 
stroking a well-cherished, snowy beard; the young maids 
clustered around the columns, their wide sleeves foaming 
over swaying skirts of crude crimson, blue, and yellow; the 
little scullions tied themselves into (Continued on page 43) 


chards, blooming rose gardens, and velvety shrubberies made 
vivid pools of color against the sombre green of the old park. 

At the sound of the peddlers’ bell, the denizens young and 
old, workers and masters, woke from the semi-trance of a 
drowsy Southern afternoon. The round-armed dairy maids 
were already making a garland of bright hue and smiling 
welcome in the sun-baked road; the house servants hurried to 
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OAN had never seen Mexico before, or her father's 
cousins, but she felt well acquainted with Cousin Tom 
after the long drive from the mining town of Chula 
Monte where he had met her at the train. It had been 

a monotonous and dusty drive, and she heaved a sigh of re- 
lief when, at last, she saw the red-tiled roof of Casa Bella 
against the blazing, cloudless sky. 

As the rickety carriage, drawn by two sturdy horses, creaked 
into the long driveway lined by spicy-scented pepper trees, 
Cousin Tom remarked, “ ‘Casa Bella’ means ‘beautiful house’ 
in Spanish.” His voice held a note of pride which astonished 
Joan, for, to her eyes, the old house looked shabby. She no- 
ticed, too, that half the garden wall was broken, revealing 
adobe bricks exactly the color of the surrounding bare hills, 
and that the thorny, mailed fists of an old cactus were thrust 
through the break. 

But the pepper trees were really beautiful, she thought, 
trailing their lacy branches of fine leaves like green lace 
mantillas, and she was delighted with the picture made by a 
tall lady with sleek black hair and a yellow dress, who stood 
on the house steps to welcome the newcomers. 

“This is your cousin Rosa,” said Cousin Tom, as Joan 
jumped out of the carriage. The girl remembered that Cousin 
Tom's wife belonged to one of the old families that came 
from Spain not long after the Conquest, and that they had 
been wealthy until recently when Cousin’s Rosa's father had 
died. 

Joan felt an unexpected liking for this new cousin, as she 
laid her slender hand in the woman’s strong, tanned clasp. 
Cousin Rosa's voice was soft with a pleasing Spanish accent. 

The Mexican driver, in an enormous peaked hat, and a 
rough-haired little boy they called the muachacho, were carry- 
ing Joan’s trunk and bag inside, and a little girl with bare 
feet and swinging black braids smiled shyly at her from be- 
hind the arched doorway. 

“This is Dolores,’ said Cousin Rosa. ‘Dolores cannot 
speak the English, but you will teach her, perhaps.” 

“I’m sorry Ramon is not here to greet you, Joan,” said 
Cousin Tom. “He's just about your age, you know, but he’s 
very fond of riding and incidentally he’s always in hopes of 
finding a mine—the idea, of course, is to reinstate the fam- 
ily fortunes. Ah, here comes Santas with some orange juice! 
Just what we need after such a dusty drive! You see what 
magic water can work in this almost desert country.” He 
waved his hand toward the garden beyond the wall. 

Joan was beginning to grow fond of Cousin Tom and 
Cousin Rosa, and the orange juice was like nectar to her 
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THE HAUNTED PATIO Joan Martin, on a visit 






to cousins in Mexico, makes a wish at the 
wishing well and finds herself involved in 
a mystery + By PHYLLIS AYER SOWERS 


parched throat, but she was afraid she wouldn’t like Ramon 
who had been too indifferent to stay home and welcome her. 

“Would you like to go to your room now for a leetle rest ?” 
asked Cousin Rosa. “I’m sorry eet iss so bare and empetee, but 
when Ramon finds his mine, all will perhaps be more nice.” 

It certainly was a funny bare room, thought Joan when she 
stood there alone. The plaster walls were stained with age 
though ornamented with a picture of the Madonna and 
Child, a copy of an old Spanish painting. There was a cheap 
wash basin and a clay olla to fold water, some finely em- 
broidered towels, and a big, white, comfortable-looking four- 
poster bed. 

“TIL have to tell Daddy about this window being barred 
like a prison,” thought Joan with a smile, “but it’s a pictur- 
esque prison!’’ She looked out into the drowsy patio, deserted 
except for bees humming around some hollyhocks. There 
was an old well with high wooden sides and a rusty bucket 
over which a vine was growing. 
“Doesn't look as if it had been used 
in donkey's years!’ she mused. “I 
wonder where that narrow door in 
the house wall opposite leads to 
and the small window with the 
bars! Sometime I'll go out and sit 
in the small court, if those bees 
aren't dangerous.” 

A Bougainviliea vine spilled its 
masses of flaming flowers beside the 
window frame opposite, and be- 
yond the patio wall Joan glimpsed 
the ridges of gaunt mountains, red 
and glowing like molten metal in 
the sunset. 

That evening at supper she met 
Ramon, a _ good-looking, _ black- 
haired boy with even white teeth ' 
which gleamed when he smiled. 4 
Ramon didn’t know what it meant }} 





















to be shy and talked nearly all the 
time, translating things back and 
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forth from English into Spanish, or the other way round, with 
ease. Joan found she liked him, after all. 

“You see I go to boarding school in Arizona in the winter, 
Cousin Joan. I’m only home now for summer vacation. 
There’s nothing much to do here but ride, but I'll teach you 
if you like. I couldn't let you ride my own Bonito, but there's 
a small pinto horse named Chiquita, who's very gentle.” 

“The gentler, the better,” laughed Joan. “I’m afraid to 
death of horses, but I'll have to learn if there’s nothing else 
to do. Goodness! What's that?” 


A= and shattering roar had broken the peace of the 
dining room. 

“It’s only a burro with a load of wood!” Ramon reassured 
her. 

The whole family joined in a laugh as she looked out the 
window at the harmless little grey donkey standing near the 
servants’ quarters of the large patio, or courtyard, around 
which most of the house was built. Sticks and branches thrust 
out from the donkey’s plump sides, but even as Joan looked, 
the animal opened a huge mouth, rolled back its lips, and hee- 
hawed once again. 

“I'm glad I won't have to learn to ride that creature!"’ she 
said. 


“I should hope not. They're slower than molasses in 
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THE PINTO PONY WAS SO GENTLE Margaret Ayey— 
THAT JOAN SOON FELT QUITE AT 
HOME IN THE SADDLE AND, FOUND 


HERSELF ENJOYING EVERY RIDE 
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winter,” answered Ramon. “By the way, I hope you're not 
afraid of ghosts, because /a madre’s put you in the room 
overlooking the haunted patio.” 

“Ramon, you bad boy!”’ said his mother. 
there are no what-you-call ghosts !”’ 

“Dolores kicks in her sleep, so you can’t sleep with her,” 
Ramon continued unquenchably. “My grandfather used to 
have that room and sometimes Uncle José still uses it when 
he comes to visit. The servants say they see a tall man in a 
serape wandering about the patio in the dark of the moon, and 
Uncle José says he sees the ghost often.” 

“Ramon, be quiet at once!” said his father. “I’m sorry 
we haven't a better room to offer you, Joan, but we'll be lucky 
if we can keep the roof over our heads, the way things have 
been going the last few years.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind really, Cousin Tom. I'd rather like to 
see a ghost and the small patio’s ever so nice. May I go out 
into it sometimes ?”’ 

“Yes, indeed, my dear,” he answered, and Ramon put in 
quickly, “Come and I'll show it to you now, Joan. Supper's 


“You know 
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over and we can’t start the riding lessons at night. Madre, 
may I have the keys to the gate so we won't have to go through 
Joan's room? Yours is the only bedroom that opens on the 
small patio, Joan.” 

They entered the patio through a narrow gateway and 
stood beside the old well. The hollyhocks cast quivering 
shadows at their feet, and a large moon made the walls of 
the house and garden glow like marble. The patio looked 
bigger at night. 

“The window of my room looks like a monastery cell, 
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“She looks something like Cousin Rosa,” murmured Joan. 

“No wonder. She was my Spanish grandmother and /a 
madre is her daughter. Those are my grandfather's books. 
Some of them are very old and perhaps valuable, but dull to 
read.” Ramon grinned and passed them by with a shrug. 
“Sometimes my father speaks of selling them to help pay for 
my education, but he doesn’t want to part with any of the 
grandfather's things, and I hope he will not need to. Even 
the old chair and cane are standing where the old gentleman 
left them. Nobody ever sits in that chair except Tio José.” 


doesn’t it?” said Joan, her voice 
low to match the quietness. 

“Perhaps,” answered Ramon, 
“but it is the room of a lady 
fair. In Mexico the Spanish 
caballeros come to ‘play the 
bear,’ as they call it, leaning 
against the bars to court the 
senoritas. Some day I shall 
come and serenade you, Joan. 
Your hair is very pretty in the 
moonlight, though it looks like 
the old red hen in the daylight!’ 

“How you spoil things!” 
laughed Joan. “I was just be- 
ginning to feel quite senti- 
mental. Tell me about the old 
well. Why is it dry?” 

“It is what we call a ‘wish- 
ing well’,” answered Ramon, 
leaning over it. “Look far 
into the shadows and see if 
you can notice the shine of 
coins in the moonlight. There 
have net been many put into the 
well of recent years. Would 
you like to make a wish? One 
drops a coin for good luck.” He 
took two Mexican pennies from 
his pocket. ‘“Take one of these 
centavos and make a wish!” 

Smiling, Joan dropped it in. 
“I wish to see the ghost,” she 
said. 

“That may be a dangerous 
wish,” said Ramon. “Once 
when I was a child I wished 
that I would grow up quickly, 
and once that I would have a 
horse of my own. They have 
both come true, yet now that 
I'm going to wish we may not 
have to sell the home, I sup- 
pose it will not come true.” He 
dropped the coin with a little 
click and turned away. ‘Would 
you like to see my grandfather's 
room that he called in English 
his ‘study’? It is interesting.” 


Norrviken Gardens 


Bastad, Sweden 
BY FAIRFAX DOWNEY 


And they heard the voice of the Lord God walking 
in the garden in the cool of the day.—Genesis 11:8 


Sea breezes stir 

The sinuous coils of China’s dragon fir 

And gently fan 

The tree of life from old Japan; 

With distant billow 

Rustle the leaves of Sweden's silver willow; 
Toward setting sun 

Inclines the cedar from far Lebanon 

Whose branches yoke, 

Forming a bower with a British oak— 

All corners of the world have sent a tree 
To dwell and flourish here in amity. 


Plants greenly lush 

From Africa fold in the evening's hush; 
Canadian pine 

Towers above the tropic cactus’ spine; 

In twilight’s aid 

American sugar maple lends its shade; 
Magnolia blends 

Its perfume with the air as night descends. 
Lo, the Lord 

Might walk upon this lovely garden’s sward, 
For here in Skane, smiling southern Sweden, 
The hand of man has recreated Eden. 


“The one who says he sees 
ghosts?” asked Joan. 

Ramon nodded, “Quien 
sabe!” he said. ‘‘It may be so. 
Sometimes old Santas, who 
sleeps back there in the kitchen, 
thinks she hears the silver- 
tipped cane tapping about the 
room, just as it did when my 
grandfather was alive.” 

At present the cane was at- 
tached to the chair by slender 
strands of a cobweb. “May I 
look at it?” asked the girl. 

“Of course!” 

Joan, breaking the cobweb, 
held the cane in the candlelight. 
The handle was silver, beauti- 
fully made, and represented a 
bird something like a Mexican 
eagle, suggesting an Aztec de- 
sign. The feathers of the wings 
thrust out at one side of the 
crook handle in a way that 
looked uncomfortable to hold. 
Joan was about to replace the 
cane, when something else 
caught her eye, a series of tiny 
letters engraved around the base 
of the handle. “What does it 
say, Ramon ?” 

“I don’t know.” Ramon 
shrugged his shoulders. “The 
letters are so small, I never 
bothered to work it out. It was 
designed for my grandfather by 
a jeweller in Mexico City long 
ago. My father tells how he 
used to hear the tap tap of the 
silver tip on the floor and could 
always know when the grand- 
father was coming, for he took 
the cane with him everywhere. 
Come on, Joan, let’s go. It’s hot 
in here.” 

Blowing out the candles, he 
closed and locked the door once 
more, slipping the key back 
under the ledge of the wishing 


As Joan agreed, Ramon felt on a ledge under the rim of 
the wishing well and extracted a large key, then opened the 
door in the house wall, opposite Joan’s room. The ‘‘study” 
was dark and smelt musty and old. 

Ramon lighted candles in a tall candelabrum to which he 
called her attention. ‘‘Isn’t this nice? It came from Spain, 
long ago.” 

As the candles flared up, the objects in the room seemed to 
leap out at Joan, and shadows moved across the polished floor. 
She saw a tall bookcase, a straight-backed carved chair, a 
painting of a lovely woman in a Spanish mantilla and many 
jewels. 


well. “It is because you’re one of the family that we let you 
see where it is kept, Joan. Not even the servants know, or 
are allowed to go in there and clean.” 

“So if I want to read the grandfather's books, I will know 
where to find it,” said Joan smiling. 

Ramon was alarmed. ‘Oh, no, indeed, no one is ever 
allowed to touch them, any more than when the grandfather 
was alive! The pages are so old and dry and yellow!” 

“I wouldn't think of doing it really,” said Joan as they left 
the patio. But before she went to bed, she looked out of her 


, barred window toward the mysterious room, feeling a little 
as though the old man might come out, leaning on his cane! 
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“I suppose Ramon might think it just a girl’s 
silly curiosity, but tomorrow I’m going to try and 
figure out the letters on that cane.” 

So, before breakfast, she slipped into the study 
and copied the letters on a piece of paper. “There, 
that looks as if it made sense in some language!” 
she said to herself. When she saw Ramon she 
showed it to him. “What does it say, Ramon?” 

“Looks like a Spanish proverb, ‘With silver 
nothing lacks.’ It doesn’t suit Casa Bella, does 
it? And the other ‘Ver es Creer’—'to see is to 
believe.’” 

Then Ramon changed the subject, for he was 
full of enthusiasm over beginning her first riding 
lesson. Later Joan, looking pretty in blue slacks 
and a wide-brimmed hat, felt a little nervous 
when she saw the muchacho coming with two 
horses, but the pinto pony seemed gentle and she 
soon overcame her uneasiness. 

When at length she climbed stiffly out of the 
saddle, she was glad to toss herself into a ham- 
mock and take a long siesta, but that night, after 
all the household was silent, she lay awake listen- 
ing to the coyotes wailing dismally in the distant, 
lonely hills. Somehow she couldn't fall asleep, so, 
slipping out of bed, she looked out into the 
dreaming patio. The stars, always seeming close 
in the clear mountain air, shone with strange bril- 
liance, lending a soft glow even to the walls and 
the old wishing well. For the first time in her 
life, Joan realized the immensity of the sky. 

Suddenly, out of the corner of her eye, she 
thought she saw a shadow moving. Her heart missed a beat, 
and she stared intently across the patio. But nothing was 
moving there! 

“I must be nervous,” she told herself. “Cousin Rosa 
always locks the gate at night and there's no other entrance 
except through my room.’” Just the same, she felt a creepy 
feeling as though her hair were standing on end, and, jump- 
ing into bed, she pulled the sheets up around her chin. 

She shut her eyes resolutely, trying to sleep, but just as she 
was dozing off she heard a peculiar tap, tap, tap, such as 
might be made by an old man walking with a cane. The 
sounds mingled with soft thuds and movements which 
seemed to be coming from the grandfather's study. 

For what seemed a long time, Joan lay awake listening to 
the mysterious tappings, but at Jast there was no further sound 
except the beating of her own heart, and finally she fell asleep. 

Next morning, the fears of the night seemed all foolish 
dreams. Joan was up and dressed early, and, looking from 
her barred window at the mountains clear cut as cardboard 
images against the hard, blue sky, she smelled sagebrush, a 
fresh outdoor scent that urged her into the sunshine. 


S° SHE slipped into the warm patio. The small gate in the 
wall, its only other entrance, was tightly closed and she 
felt a comfortable sense of ownership. Then, suddenly, her 
heart gave a foolish leap, for the door of the grandfather's 
room was standing ajar. 

Taking a breath of courage, she stepped forward and 
looked inside. A man was seated in the high-backed chair. 
She couldn't see his face, but the light fell across his booted 
feet with high Mexican heels and silver spurs, and on his 
hands tightly clasped in his lap. They were big, boney hands, 
and they made the queerest noise, a kind of cracking of the 
joints as he twisted them together. 

Joan was about to retreat, when the tall figure rose and 
the man spoke to her in Spanish. “Who are you and what 
are you doing here?” 

“T’m Joan Martin and I'm visiting my cousins. Who—whog 
are you?” she asked, trying not to let him see her fright. 
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The man gave a harsh laugh. She 
noticed that he had a hawklike beak of a nose, and bold black 
eyes set in a thin, gray face. 

“Who am I? I will soon be the owner of La Casa Bella,’ 
he said. “And since you are staying here, too, you might tell 
my dear sister-in-law, Rosa Martin, that I have come to break- 
fast." Closing the door of the study, he put the key under 
the edge of the wishing well. 

So he was undoubtedly the uncle, “Tio José.” But Joan 
was glad enough to hurry off. He gave her the creeps. 

Uncle José was handsomely dressed in a charro costume of 
tight trousers and embroidered velvet jacket, but he seemed to 
cast a gloom over the breakfast table. Nobody was jolly, as 
they had been before. Cousin Rosa acted nervous and un- 
happy; Dolores stared at her plate and ate almost nothing; 
Ramon hardly spoke and returned to his uncle scowl for 
scowl. Tio José cracked his finger joints, stared at Joan’s 
red hair disapprovingly, and ordered the servants about. She 
was glad Cousin Tom had left early for the mining town 
where he worked in the office and from which he was only 
able to ride home on holidays. He, at least, was spared the 
ordeal of Uncle José’s visit. 

After breakfast Ramon asked if Joan would enjoy another 
riding lesson, and she agreed. 

“I believe I'm going to take to riding like a duck to 
water,” she said, stroking the pinto’s (Continued on page 46) 
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TOP: THE LITHUANIAN DELFGATE, JAD- 
VYGA PAVILANAITE (LEFT), EXAMINES 
A NORWEGIAN HAND-KNIT SWEATER 
BROUGHT TO THE SILVER JUBILEE CAMP 
BY SOLVEIG PAHLE OF NORWAY (THIRD 
FROM LEFT) WHILE GINNETTE THORN 
OF LUXEMBOURG (BACK) AND AN AM- 
ERICAN GIRL SCOUT HOSTESS LOOK ON 


RIGHT ABOVE: HSUEH MIN CHANG FROM 
CHINA GIVES HER AMERICAN FRIENDS A 
TASTE OF CHINESE FOOD SHE COOKED 
HERSELF. THE PLEASED EXPRESSIONS 
ON THEIR FACES IS CERTAINLY TESTI- 
MONY TO THE FLAVOR OF THE DISH 


AT RIGHT: AMERICAN GIRL SCOUTS HAD 

AN OPPORTUNITY TO SAMPLE THE NA- TOP CENTER: DRESSED IN THE PEAS- 
TIVE DISHES OF MANY FOREIGN COUN- ANT GARB OF THEIR RESPECTIVE 
TRIES AT THE INTERNATIONAL ENCAMP- LANDS, ASTRID LIND OF SWEDEN 
MENT. HERE ARE MARCELLE CANOVA OF (LEFT) AND SOLVEIG PAHLE OF NOR- f 2 
SWITZERLAND AND HSUEH MIN CHANG WAY (RIGHT) HAVE THEIR PICTURES ‘ ’ 
OF CHINA, ASSISTED BY A NEW JERSEY TAKEN WITH A GIRL SCOUT FROM 
SCOUT, PREPARING FOOD TO SERVE CONNECTICUT 
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D THE WORLD” 


yeign nations joined hands in friendship and 
the International Encampment last August 


LEFT: AMERICAN MILK FOR OUR 

FOREIGN VISITORS. READING FROM 

LEFT TO RIGHT: MAUREEN BOWER— 

GREAT BRITAIN; JEAN MACGREGOR— 

EGYPT; DISELLA MATTHIASSON—ICE- 

LAND; AND RUTH SUMI SAKURAI— 
JAPAN 


TOP ABOVE: SOLVEIG PAHLE OF NOR- 
WAY TICKLES THE IVORY KEYS WHILE 
JEAN MACGREGOR, THE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE FROM EGYPT (ALSO SEATED AT 
THE PIANO), AND THREE AMERICAN 
GIRL SCOUTS LIFT THEIR VOICES IN 
SONG DURING A PAUSE IN A_ BUSY 
MORNING AT CAMP ANDREE AT BRIAR- 
CLIFF, WESTCHESTER COUNTY, N. Y. 


LEFT ABOVE: READING LEFT TO RIGHT, 

ROZILIE MCDONALD OF AUSTRALIA, THE 

CHINESE GIRL, HSUEH MIN, IN NATIVE 

DRESS, OLWYN HAYCOCK OF NEW ZEA- 

LAND, JEAN MACGREGOR OF EGYPT, 

RUTH SUMI SAKURAI OF JAPAN IN A 
KIMONO, AND 


OPENED THE SILVER JUBILEE CAMP 


LEFT: ELIZABETH PIKE OF IRELAND AND 
A SOL CAROLINA GIRL SCOUT EX- 
CHANGE PINS AS A PLEDGE OF FRIEND- 
SHIP WHEN AN OCEAN LIES BETWEEN 





hr INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


The Silver Jubilee Camp 


“Girl Scouting for international under- 
standing’’—that thought was dear to Juliette 
Low, as it is to us to-day. The founder of 
the Girl Scout movement in America not 
only believed that common ideals are a firm 
basis for understanding between people of 
different countries, but she had a cherished 
dream of establishing a nucleus of friendship 
among persons widely separated geographi- 
cally, a nucleus from which the spirit of good 
will might spread to many nations. Her hope 
was to bring about an international camp in 
the United States, where foreign Girl Scouts 
and Girl Guides might meet with American 
Girl Scouts in happy companionship and 
might carry home with them new understand- 
ing of one another's points-of-view. 

Last year, in August 1937, Juliette Low's 
dream materialized when foreign girls from 
the twenty-six member nations of the World 
Association of Girl Guides and Girl Scouts 
were invited to attend the Silver Jubilee Camp 
held at Camp Andrée, Briarcliff Manor, New 
York, from August second to August twenty- 
third—and seventy-two American Girl Scouts 
were chosen from every State in the Union 
and Puerto Rico to act as their hostesses. 

From all over the world the girls came, 
their expenses paid by the Juliette Low Me- 
morial Fund, and the encampment proved to 
be, indeed, the ‘substance of things hoped for.” 

So much has been printed about it in news- 
papers and in the publicity releases of the 
Girl Scout organization that no further tell- 
ing of the story is necessary here. The Edi- 
tors of THE AMERICAN GirL feel, however, 
that it is a privilege to bring to the readers 
of this magazine the accounts which follow, 
about Girl Guiding and Girl Scouting in 
other lands, written at our request by some 
of the foreign girls who attended the Silver 
Jubilee Camp. All are letters except the ac- 
count by Solveig Pahle which, in somewhat 
condensed form, is reprinted, by permission, 
from the Norway Girl Guide publication, 
K. F. U. K.-Speidernes Blad, for October 
1937. On the picture spread on pages 26 
and 27 you may see the faces of some of 
our foreign guests and on these pages some 
of their American Girl Scout hostesses. 

The Editor 


FROM THE NORWEGIAN 


REPRESENTATIVE 


a I was to go and meet Girl 
Scouts from all the corners of 
the world at the International 
Camp in the United States of America! The 
American Girl Scouts were celebrating their 
twenty-fifth anniversary and had invited one 
Girl Scout or Girl Guide from each country 
to come over and celebrate the Jubilee with 
them. 

I walked about in excitement and antici- 
pation from the time I first heard about the 
trip until I sat in the train on the way to 
Gothenburg. Was it true that I should see 
America, or was it a dream? Yes, it was_I 
who sat there with my arms full of flowers 
—flowers that gave me a little feeling that 
I was a ‘“‘woman of the world’’—and my bag- 
gage spread all over! When I finally was 
able to open my mouth and talk with my fel- 
low travelers—such luck, they were all Eng- 
lish except one!—I jumped with both feet 
into that language. I got along fairly well 
and arrived in Gothenburg where I was met 
by one of the travel bureau representatives 
—one of these people was always on hand to 
take care of us. 

This man put me on board the Brittania. 
The Brittania was the ship that took the 
Swedish representative and me over to Eng- 
land. I want to introduce you to the Swed- 
ish girl. Her name is Astrid Lind and she is 
very nice and lovely. She is also very pretty. 

It was with thumping hearts that Astrid 
and I neared London. There, we would meet 
a group of new friends; there we would form 
a new Scout troop—the European troop. No 
one will doubt that we two from Sweden 
and Norway felt like sisters. 

London was vast. It was crowded with 
people. Automobiles were there to meet us. 
When I got used to the strangeness, I began 
to like this old city with all its fine historical 
background. The people I met I liked very 
much. They were so charming and so courte- 
ous to us. 

We were in London two days and here 
happened something that had never happened 
before. First, you must remember that we 
had come, two lone girls, from way up in 


the North. Then one Girl Scout after an- 
other joined us and so the group grew. Were 
they chic? Yes, that I can tell you; they 
were! And so full of fun! The happy Irish 
girl, for example—she must have had quick- 
silver in her whole body. She was quick and 
full of life; and Jytte, the Danish girl, whom 
I liked very much, was most intellectual and 
with a charm that few have. 

No, you must stop, Solveig. You seem to 
think that you have the power to describe 
the girls, because you like them so much. 
But you will have to be satisfied to say that 
it was a group of genuine Girl Guides. 

The next part of our adventure was the 
Queen Mary. Have you ever seen the Star- 
angerfjord? The Stavangerfjord is approx- 
imately twelve thousand tons and the Queen 
Mary is seventy-two thousand, so you can 
understand that one could get lost on board. 
It was an exciting moment when we ran up 
one corridor and down the other just to find 
the way on deck, the first day. We wanted 
so much that Miss Fitch, who had come on 
board with us, should lose herself and in 
that way unwillingly get a sea trip. 

In the five days we were on the Queen 
Mary we girls got to know each other very 
well. Every day we had patrol meetings 
where we told about the Girl Guide and Girl 
Scout movement in our different countries. 
You must know that was fun! It was espe- 
cially interesting and exciting to hear what 
was done in Scouting in Egypt and in Greece 
where the movement is comparatively new. 
This is the first year that they have had a 
Girl Scout camp in Egypt. They had to ask 
the Government for a permit. 

I got an insight into many types of people, 
people who are Scouts with every inch of 
their lives and souls. 

It was great to be a “dollar princess’ for 
five days, but I don’t know whether I would 
want to live in such luxury as we had on 
board, especially for a very long time. Any- 
way we were happy when we saw America 
in the distance. 

The New York skyscrapers appeared be- 
fore us with all-their might. One has to 
pinch oneself in the arm to see if it is all 
real. One can rub one’s eyes and stare. Yes, 
we are there, we are in America! 

Solveig Pahle 
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FROM THE REPRESENTATIVE 


OF ICELAND 


REYKJAVIK, ICELAND: Thank 
you so much for the copy of 
THE AMERICAN GIRL which 
you sent to me at Camp Andrée, and for the 
invitation to write a letter to the magazine. 
I do hope this does not come too late for 
publication. 

I shall never forget my short visit to 
America. It was so wonderful and I enjoyed 
it so much, And I think your Girl Scouts 
are really excellent. 

Now I will try to tell you something about 
Girl Guiding in Iceland. Although Iceland 
is rather a big country, its population is 
small. Therefore there are very few Girl 
Guides here. In Reykjavik, the capital, alone 
we are only about one hundred and ten. Now 
Iceland is a very different country from yours 
so naturally our Guiding and especially the 
camps are different from yours in many ways. 
We do not have permanent camps like you 
have—we just go to different places in the 
country, taking our tents with us, and camp 
where we find a nice spot. Sometimes we 
camp for a week or more, but usually we 
only go for week-ends. We do all the work 
ourselves, putting up the tents, cooking the 
food, and everything. 

Once last summer we went for a nice trip 
to Hvitarvatn, which is a lake up in the 
highlands near to a glacier, and this I will 
describe to you. 

We started off at six o'clock Saturday eve- 
ning in a bus, but the road thereto is very 
bad so we did not get there till about one 
o'clock in the morning. It was pouring rain 
and very dark, too, so we had some difficulty 
in finding a proper place for the tent. But 
we did find one at last where the ground 
was pretty even, and at two o'clock we were 
all settled, with our blankets around us, on 
the ground inside the tent. It was a huge one 
and we fifteen girls all slept in it together. 

In the morning we were awakened by some 
strange noises which sounded like thunder. 
We later found out that this was the glacier 
breaking and falling into the lake. When we 
came out of the tent we found that it was 











a fine day. The sun was shining, making the 
lake look beautiful, deeply blue with great 
big white ice-blocks floating on it. Opposite 
us was the glacier going right into the lake, 
and all around there were lovely blue hills. 

At ten o'clock we set out for a hike to 
Karlsdrattur, just by the glacier and about 
nine miles distant from our tent. We had to 
cross several rivers on our way, and as there 
were no bridges, we had to take our stock- 
ings off and paddle across. One of the rivers 
was too deep, though, so we had to be carried 
over by a pony. But there was only one pony 
—and he could only take two of us at a 
time—so it was rather slow business. But it 
was great fun! It took us three hours to get 
to this place and we only stopped there one 
hour while resting and eating our lunch 
which we had brought with us in our knap- 
sacks. Then we went the same way back, and 
after having supper, we played about for a 
while before going to bed. 

The next morning we got up early and at 
ten o'clock we started again for home in the 
bus. This time we took another route, pass- 
ing by Gullfoss, the waterfall, the great gey- 
ser, and through the beautiful Langardal. 
“Langardalur” means hot spring valley, and 
there are very many hot springs. We passed 
by a big school there which is heated with 
hot spring water only. Then we went over 
Lyngdal moor and to Thingvellir. That is 
the place where our Parliament was held in 
the olden days. There is a beautiful lake 
surrounded by lava, glens, and woods. The 
lava is strangely formed and in some places 
it looks like people, faces, boats, and things 
like that. 

We got home about seven o'clock in the 
evening. 

This is the kind of trip we Girl Guides 
here love to take. I am sure you would like 
them, too—at least do come and try them! 

Disella Matthiasson 


FROM THE REPRESENTATIVE 
OF NEW ZEALAND 
RICHMOND, NELSON, NEw 


ZEALAND: You asked me to 
write something interesting 





These AMERICAN GIRL Scouts were among the hostesses to the Girl Guides and Girl 
Scouts from twenty-six foreign countries at the Silver Jubilee Camp held last August 





about Guides in my country, New Zealand. 
This is a most exciting and interesting story. 

In order to make the Coronation have a 
real meaning to the Girl Guides of New 
Zealand, it was decided to send a Coronation 
message from the Guides alone. A sheep 
skin was tanned down into a beautiful, fine 
vellum, and on this was painted a map of 
New Zealand. Around the map were colored 
native birds—kiwi, wood pigeon, fantail; 
and flowers—clematis, kowhai—and ferns; 
also the famous tuatara lizard. At the top 
were the New Zealand flag, Union Jack, and 
the Coat of Arms. The Southern Cross was 
also shown. On the map itself were Guides 
—trunning, skiing, cycling; and eroplanes, 
motors, etc., showing the methods in which 
the message was carried. 

In addition to the map was a Coronation 
message of good will written to H.M. the 
King and H.M. the Queen who are both Scout 
and Guide. This, with the map, was careful- 
ly wrapped and then put into a bronze casket 
and finally into a canvas case. When com- 
pleted it was approximately three feet long. 

This royal message traveled from one com- 
pany to the next, over almost the whole of 
both islands, north and south, of New Zea- 
land. It only stopped moving when we our- 
selves slept. As the message was passed from 
one Guide to another, the following had 
to be said: 


Receiver: Who goes there? 


Carrier: A King's messenger with greet- 
ings to His Majesty, King George VI. Who 
carries on this message? 


Receiver: 1 do. 


Carrier: Speed on, King’s messenger. God 
save the King! 


The message was carried in every way pos- 
sible—canoe, swimming across a river, horse- 
back, bullock wagon, train, bicycle, skiis, 
roller skates, walking, and finally by ero- 
plane. It was very exciting, and, as each girl 
carried it, she felt an unusual pride swell 
within her when she realized that the precious 
bundle was going to Their Majesties. 

Olwyn Haycock 








FROM THE JAPANESE 


REPRESENTATIVE 





ON BOARD THE S. S. Chichibu Maru: Thank 
you very much for sending me a copy of THE 
AMERICAN GiRL. It added to the joy we 
delegates from foreign countries had at your 
Silver Jubilee Camp. I had a very nice time 
traveling across your country and now am on 
my way home. 

I would like to tell the readers of the mag- 
azine about a picnic of Japanese Girl Guides 
and about other enjoyable excursions in my 
country. 

All the schools in Japan have big picnics 
once or twice every year. In May and Octo- 
ber, stations are crowded with these school 
outings almost every fine day. The object 
of it is to see the places of historical or 
geographical interest, but you may imagine the 
fun that we have, going with hundreds of 
our friends, engaging one or two carriages of 
a railroad train or several buses entirely for 
our own use! 

Not only the schools, but the firms, fac- 
tories, and societies—in fact any group of 
people—have outings, too, as we like mass 
picnics and there are so many beautiful places 
to see and nice little mountains to climb with- 
in one or two hours ride from almost any of 
the cities, 

The Girl Guides have outings, too. They 
are, however, a little different from ordinary 
school or class outings. Instead of just en- 
joying ourselves, we have responsibilities, 
something to carry, and a long way to walk 
before we arrive at the destination we have 
agreed on. 

Early in March, on the Empress’s birth- 
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day, we went to a sunny beach to spend a 
day. Older Guides began pitching a tent at 
once, pretending they were making a shelter 
for the younger sisters and for themselves. 
(Leaders planned it because it was easy for 
the girls to practice on the sand and also it 
was really convenient to have a tent in which 
to put things, and to sit in, in case of cold 
wind.) The Tenderfoot Guides and younger 
Second Class Guides gathered wood while 
the rest put up the flag. 

After devotion, we went for a nature walk 
along the beach, and the girls who had al- 
ready noticed many things while they gathered 
wood, told us what they had observed and 
so added much to the interest of the walk. 
Each girl gathered a handkerchief full of 
pretty shells and found many kinds of sea- 
weed, and chased at least three different 
beach crabs. 

Then we went back to our little tent, built 
a fire, and cooked one of the favorite foods 
of the campers which was rather like Ameri- 
can beef stew with Japanese brown sauce in 
it. As we always use soft meat and the soft 
part of vegetables in Japanese cooking, our 
food is generally done very quickly. How- 
ever, we were very proud of ourselves when 
we sat down and ate our rice with the hot 
stew cooked all by ourselves. 

The afternoon was spent on the mountain 
doing some games concerning tracking and 
signalling which we enjoyed very much. We 
went home in the afternoon while it was 
still light. 

Whenever we walked from one place to 
another, or started doing different things, 
the patrol leaders were responsible for seeing 
each time that everything was cleared up be- 
fore leaving. It was a great responsibility for 
them and sometimes they had to ask direc- 
tions from their leaders by signalling, as the 
leaders had already started off a few minutes 
before. Notwithstanding, the girls liked tak- 
ing this responsibility very much, and Girl 
Guide outings have always been successful. 

Ruth Sumi Sakurai 
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FROM THE 


CZECHOSLOVAKIAN 


REPRESENTATIVE 





Hrapec KRALOVE, CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Do 
you know Czechoslovakia, the “garden of 
Europe,” which, at the end of the World 
War in 1918, Dr. T. G. Masaryk liberated, 
with the help of President Woodrow Wilson 
of the United States of America, from the 
government of Austria-Hungary? Do you 
know this land of songs and music, of spar- 
kling national costumes, of large plains, and 
beautiful woody mountains? 

And the “heart of Europe,” our dear 
Prague, which still mourns the President 
T. G. Masaryk, Liberator? Do you know that 
his wife, Charlotte Garrigue Masaryk, whom 
the Czechoslovac people esteem so highly, 
was an American woman from Brooklyn? 

We love our country. We camp on the 
slopes of the mountains, by the rivers, by the 
big ponds which border the high trees. The 
woods give us the timber, the saw mills give 
the planks to form the walls of the tents. 

Every day in the morning we have a cere- 
mony blessing the flag; in the evening we 
lower it and put it in the captain’s tent. 

Once or twice in the week we have a gala 
campfire. It is held out-of-doors around a 
big fire. Sometimes it is serious with the 
promises of new sisters, or sometimes cheer- 
ful with the program for the public who 
come from the surrounding villages. And our 
campfires we end in the gilwell-circle with 
international taps. 

When you come to Europe, do not forget 
to visit Czechoslovakia—and come to sing 
“Stamp and Dance” in the original! 

Viasta Litochlebova 
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“| PLANS for A NEW INTERNATIONAL HOSTEL | 
3 The World Association of Girl Guides and Girl Scouts is planning a new and exciting undertaking—an In- 3 
3 ternational Hostel in London, England, which will provide inexpensive accommodations for Guides and Girl = 
Pa Scouts coming to London and will be open to girls of all nationalities. It is hoped that the project can be as 
FY financed with pennies sent by Guides and Girl Scouts from all over the world to the Thinking Day Fund. The iz 
ry hostel will be run on Guide lines, and the World Bureau, which has to move into larger premises, can then as 
3 find its accommodation in part of the hostel and thereby be in constant touch with the people for whom it iz 
3 works. The plan is to locate this new World Home for Guides and Girl Scouts within easy reach of British S 
PY Headquarters and the Victoria Station. ig 
EA On Thinking Day, February 22, 1938, Girl Scouts and Guides from countries all over the world may con- iz 
3 tr bute pennies to the Fund to make this International Hostel possible. s 
Pa i 
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SHELTER 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8 








Philip nodded. “Call me not Asaio hai-tzu!” 
he said. “I’m the master here. The cart shall 
be steadied only after we have made a bar- 
gain,” 

“When all is in order, then is the time to 
bargain,” said Fu suavely. “Would you keep 
me sitting here? The mule’s head is uneasy.” 

Then we shall walk to the inn,” answered 
Philip. They started down the road. 

“Ai!” wailed Fu. “Come back, Asaio tai- 
pan, little great one! The bargain shall be 
made!” 

At last it was arranged. Philip would say 
nothing of the accident, pay the full price of 
the trip, if the carter got them down to the 
great city of Antung in time for the boat to 
America. Fu was not to delay for repairs at 
to-night’s stopping place for more than two 
days. 

The battered little cavalcade got on its 
way. Enough harness was patched together to 
fasten one mule into the shafts. Philip led the 
other two. Jane walked behind. There was no 
question of anyone's riding now. 


‘THe winter day drew to its close. Only an 
occasional farmer's hut broke the bare ex- 
panse of snow. They came to the steep slope 
leading up to the last pass. The snow, melt- 
ing at noon on the road under the brilliant 
Manchurian sun, had turned to ice, for the 
sun had set behind the mountains. The mules 
slipped, took one step forward and two back. 

“Get stones, Jane,” ordered Philip, “and 
trig the wheels. Fu and I can’t let go the 
mules.” 

Jane obeyed without protest, Philip direct- 
ing her where to get the stones, where to 
place them. Since the cart went over, he had 
pressed his advantage. He was the man of 
the party. Besides, she felt to blame for the 
accident to Philip. Although he wouldn't 
own it, his leg was hurt. He was limping. 

They reached the top of the pass. The inn 
was still a mile away. The men moved off 
into the darkness, Jane following. Every bone 
in her body ached. Her eyes filled with tears. 
She was so weary, and so insignificant in what 
seemed to be a world made for men and boys. 

The three hoops of red cloth, sign of an inn, 
were a dark flapping scarecrow dangling from 
a long pole stuck in the snow. They came into 
the enclosure, passed through the dry brush- 
wood fence. Its dead leaves rustled. The inn 
looked wild, a great hollowed log for its 
chimney, heavy shakes as thick as a man’s fist 
held down on its roof with small boulders. 
At the back, stood a long row of mules under 
a shed. A mule train had come in from the 
mountains. The inn door was open. The light 
of a great fire under the cooking pots shone 
out, throwing a red glare on the courtyard. 

Jane stumbled over the threshold into the 
warm, steamy interior. The earth floor was 
wet and slimy with melting snow from the 
feet of many travelers. Dried meats, baskets 
of red peppers, hanging by crooked sticks from 
the dark rafters, took on strange shapes. On 
the long brick platform around low tables, 
men hunched, drawing in hot tea with loud 
sucking sounds. 

Philip found a place for Jane and himself 
on the platform, far back in a corner. Fu 
brought in their luggage. Philip pulled it to- 
gether, making a (Continued on page 37) 
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Accessories 


for your Purse 
by Girl Scouts 


A Coin Purse is a handy little 
gadget—one guaranteed to keep 
small change in perfect order. 
Separate "runways" are just wide 
enough to fit pennies, nickels, dimes 
and quarters. And for those who 
are so fortunate—there is a pocket 
for bills. The soft leather is deep 
green, and the snap button em- 
bossed with the trefoil. 11-623 $.75 





A Compact for Girl Scouts (and 
all their friends) is designed with 
the popular loose powder feature 
and unbreakable mirror. The green 
enameled finish will not chip, and 
the chromium trefoil and trim is 
tarnishproof. All in all—a compact 
built for service and designed for 
a WNIT ioltssisenecorsenesisns $ .50° 


The Vanity Set in its streamlined 
leather case is also deep green, 
with the trefoil in gold leaf. Nail 
file, comb and mirror—each is in 
its own separate compartment. 
RE ae SS ae $ .35 





An Address Book with pages care- 
fully lined for name, address and 
telephone number is a most useful 
accessory—for the purse or writing 
desk. The green leatherette cover 
is decorated with a gold trefoil, 
and the Laws, attractively  illus- 
trated, are printed on the inside 
front cover. 11-615 ............ $ .20 





GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 
National Equipment Service 
14 West 49th Street, N.Y.C. 
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Qcan, 


Ivy O. Eastwick 


Old Mrs. Tressider 
Over at Winches 

Is knitting a scarf 

Of many gay inches: 
An inch of scarlet, 
Another of blue, 

An inch of green— 
The apple’s hue— 
Another, bright 

As a sunlit meadow, 
And yet a fourth 
Like a tree in shadow, 
Crimson like sunset, 
Rosy like dawn, 
Purple like twilight 
Over a lawn, 
Noonday blue, 

And rain-cloud gray, 
And an inch as white 
As flower-o’-May! 


So she purls 
And knits them together, 

All the moods 

Of the world and the weather, 
Into a scarf 

Of many gay inches— 

Old Mrs. Tressider 

Over at Winches. 
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DON’T BE HARD ON YOUR HANDS 


Don’t blame your hands if 
they become rough and red, 
or if your cuticle splits 
—blame yourself and learn 
to take proper care of them 


many complaints from girls about hands. 

“My cuticle splits.” “My nailsbreak.” “My 
hands are rough and red.” “I can’t seem to 
get nice white moons.” ‘My polish chips.” 
“My fingers always look grimy.” These are 
just a few of the things that girls write to me, 
and from the tone of the letters it would seem 
that in almost every case they are inclined to 
put the blame upon their hands. 

Well, I've spent a good deal of time look- 
ing into things like this and I am sorry to say 
that practically always I have found that the 
hands were not nearly so much to blame as the 
girls. Girls are very hard on their hands in 
more ways than one. And are very much in- 
clined to blame their hands unjustly for their 
own negligence. 

Take the‘rough and red” complaint, for ex- 
ample. Do you know that you can roughen 
and redden the best-looking lily-white hands 
in the world just by washing them incorrect- 
ly? Water that is too hot, or too cold, or too 
hard; harsh soaps; incomplete rinsing and 
drying; washing the hands when they are 
chilled—-these are just a few of the causes for 
the condition that is so often complained about. 

Then there’s the “splitting cuticle” com- 
plaint. Quite often cuticle splits because girls 
try to push it back when it is dry. Cuticle 
should always be softened with a warm soap- 
and-water soaking before it is worked on. It 
should also be kept lubricated with oil, be- 
cause it is being constantly dried out by the 
necessary washing of the hands. And, above 
all, cuticle should be pressed back and not cut. 
Never cut your cuticle unless it breaks and 
there’s a rough tag that requires trimming so 
that it won't catch and tear further. For what- 
ever Cutting is necessary, be sure to have a 
good pair of manicure scissors and keep them 
just for manicuring—no paper cutting, or can 
opening, please! Good tools must be treated 
respectfully. 


[° THE course of a year I hear a great 


N MANY cases the half moon of the nail is 
obscured because the cuticle at the base has 
not been pushed back regularly. Besides oiling 
the cuticle, every time you wash your hands 
you should make a point of pushing back the 
cuticle gently with the towel. It's a grand 
trainer of cuticle and a potential developer of 
nice half moons. 

Sometimes nails split because there is a 
deficiency of calcium in the system, and on this 
point, of course, the doctor is the judge. An- 
other reason nails split is because they are 
dried out by hard water and harsh soaps and 
are not oiled enough. And often, too, they 
split because girls try to wear them longer and 
more pointed than their activities warrant. It 
is all right for a high-born Chinese lady, who 
never has to lift her fingers, to wear her nails 
in prodigiously long points. But the ordinary 
girl who swings a tennis racket, uses a type- 
writer, or plays the piano just can’t do it. One 
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good crack, and bing goes a finger nail—often 
the index finger, which looks worst of all! So 
to my mind, it’s much smarter to attempt 
shorter nails and keep them all intact than to 
go around with eight or nine in the luxury 
class and one or two decapitated. Don’t you 
think so? 

If you wear liquid polish it is bound to chip 


By 
HAZEL RAWSON CADES 


Good Looks Editor, Woman’s Home Companion 


Illustrated by 
KATHERINE SHANE BUSHNELL 


after a few days. Most girls expect too long a 
life from their liquid polish considering the 
hard use to which they put it. A well-groomed 
woman changes her liquid polish at least twice 
a week, So you older girls who wear liquid 
polish, if you don’t want to go to this trouble 
I should advise shifting to powder polish and 
buffer for everyday wear and reserving the 
liquid polish for dress up. Also, it’s a good 
point to remember in putting on liquid polish 
to have the nail entirely clean and dry before 
applying it. Any oil left under the polish is 
inclined to make the polish chip sooner. 

Grimy, grubby-looking hands may be caused 
by the habit of not getting the hands complete- 
ly clean, or perfectly dry, when they are 
washed. Stains and weathering are often re- 
sponsible. Old suntan that is fading also 
makes the hands look grimy. The first thing 
to do, of course, is to change hand-washing 
habits and be very sure that the hands are 
really as clean as possible. A nail brush for 
scrubbing and a piece of cut lemon for bleach- 
ing are both helpful. I should also suggest the 
daily use of a good hand lotion or hand cream 
to soften and smooth the skin. 


F COURSE, all hands tobekept in good con- 

dition and to look well-groomed should have 
a weekly manicure. Any girl can learn to do this 
for herself, perhaps not quite professionally at 
first, but increasingly so, with practice. The 
routine for the manicure is pretty well stand- 
ardized as I am giving it to you below—with 
one last plea not to be hard on your hands! 

Method: First wash your hands thoroughly 
with soap and water. If you are wearing liquid 
polish, remove it with polish remover. File the 
nail tips with your emery board, shaping them 
to conform to the outlines of the fingertips and 
being careful not to file too far in at the sides. 
Now soak fingertips in a bowl of warm soapy 
water for about eight minutes. Rub in around 
the nails and cuticle a little cuticle oil, cold 
cream, vaseline, or olive oil. With a bit of cot- 
ton wrapped around the end of your orange- 
wood stick, and dipped in the oil or cream, 
gently press back the cuticle. With your mani- 
cure scissors or clippers, now clip any rough 
edges of nails or cuticle, being extremely 
careful not to cut the cuticle more than is 
necessary. Rinse your fingers thoroughly. Use 
a nail white pencil under the tips of the nails 
to remove any stains, and apply your polish. 

If you use liquid polish be very sure your 
nail is dry and free from oil before you put 
the polish on. Apply it with three lengthwise 
strokes of the brush and use an orange stick to 
remove excess polish from edges of the nail 
and from the half moons and tips. If you use 
paste or powder polish, with buffer or palm of 
hand, be sure to buff in one direction only to 
avoid overheating and bruising the nail. Fin- 
ish the manicure with a little oil around the 
cuticle and a bit of cream or lotion well 
rubbed into your hands. 











BIG WAR AGAINST SMALL FOES 


Birds, scientists tell us, were not the first 
creatures to fly. Insects beat them to it and 
darted through prehistoric air long before birds 
appeared on earth. Now, there are about four 
and a half million kinds of insects. We owe 
many of them a debt of gratitude for they 
fertilize flowers and so, largely, give vegeta- 
tion continuing life. But, in the insect drama 
as played in the United States, there are more 
than seven thousand villains. These are the 
species that attack crops, animals, buildings. 





And it’s with these that a ceaseless war is 
going on. 

Sometimes a species wins all the battles. 
For instance, in 1929 locusts laid waste about 
four million, eight hundred thousand acres in 
Nebraska and South Dakota. Farmers ap- 
pealed to the United States army. The army 
tried to help, but couldn't. 

At times, though, insects lose. A few years 
ago, the Mediterranean fruit fly turned up sud- 
denly in Florida and threatened to end that 
State’s vast citrus fruit industry. Alarmed 
fruit growers put on such a campaign that 
every one of the dreaded flies was killed. 

The latest news from the man-versus-insect 
front is that grasshoppers love to eat the cas- 
tor bean—both foliage and stalk—though it’s 
suicidal for them to do so. The castor bean 
poisons them. Farmers are now hoping to 
protect crops from ‘hoppers merely by planting 
castor-bean barriers all around their fields. 

Scientists think they may, in time, win the 
war. Meanwhile, insects go on destroying any- 
where from one-fifth to one-tenth of all man 
tries to grow. 


SCIENCE FIGHTS A KILLER 


Pneumonia now kills more people in the 
United States than any other infectious dis- 
ease. There are, annually, almost half a mil- 
lion cases of it. 

About fifty years ago, research workers, fol- 
lowing up clues given by the great French 
chemist, Louis Pasteur, discovered that, except 
in rare instances, germs caused pneumonia. 
But until recently no way of attacking these 
germs directly was in use. Now, however, 








IN STEP WITH THE TIMES 


By Latrobe Carroll 


many doctors are using serums with encour- 
aging results. 

Suppose you catch something which seems 
at first like a common cold, but develops into 
something else. You have a chill, a rapidly 
mounting fever, pains in the chest, a hacking 
cough. (All these symptoms, doctors say, 
aren't invariably present.) A physician, called 
in at once, takes a sample of your sputum, 
rushes it to a laboratory. 

There are thirty-two kinds of pneumonia 
germs. Serums have not, unfortunately, been 
developed for all of them. Suppose, though, 
that your sputum shows you're a victim of 
one of the kinds that can be treated with a 
serum. The serum for that particular sort is 
put into your doctor's hands. He administers 
it quickly. If he has given it soon enough and 
in large enough doses, you start to get better 
within a few hours. Your temperature begins 
to drop toward normal. 

Health authorities, now making a special 
effort to put us on our guard against pneu- 
monia, tell us we should go to bed and get 
a rest whenever we catch cold. If we do this 
there’s less chance of the cold developing into 
pneumonia. Once the disease takes hold, a 
good hospital's the best place for treatment. 


TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING 


Do you often turn a saltcellar upside down 
over food, and shake till a thick white stream 
pours down? If you “douse” in thiseway you 
may be harming yourself, according to an ar- 
ticle in Health Digest. 

Table salt is, of course, a necessity in our 
diet. But the latest experiments prove that 
each of us needs to add only about a third of 





a gram of salt, each day, to food. This is 
enough because many of the foods we eat 
—such as bread, milk, and lettuce—contain 
salt, and most of us eat salted butter. But the 
average person uses, daily, about ten times 
as much salt as he needs. Such an oversupply 
may tend, in time, to be constipating—may 
also give us pimply skins. Even cases of gout, 
rheumatism, and kidney trouble have been 
blamed on too much salt. 

So, next time you're tempted to douse— 
don’t! , 
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GIRL WITH A GOLDEN VOICE 


Three years ago, a certain slender, blue- 
eyed girl of twelve was thoroughly unhappy. 
She thought she saw the end of a bright dream 
of fame. She had believed she had a future. 
So had her parents, her devoted older sister, 
Edith, her motion picture agent, Jack Sherrill, 
and many of her Los Angeles schoolmates. 

The girl's first name was Edna Mae, but 
she had changed it, for movie reasons, to 
“Deanna.” She was wholesome, high-spirited, 
pertly pretty. People liked her on sight, but 
didn’t think her especially gifted—not till they 
heard her sing. 

There were good reasons for Deanna’s 
gloom. Many months before, a Hollywood 





studio had decided to make a picture tenta- 
tively titled Gram. It was to be the life story 
of Madame Schumann-Heink, the great singer. 
Madame Schumann-Heink, herself, was to 
have the chief réle, but the studio needed a 
young thing to play the part of the singer as 
a girl. The studio had picked Deanna for the 
smaller réle. 

But illness struck the famous singer. Gram 
was never made. The future looked dark for 
Deanna. 

Sherrill, her agent, tried to cheer her up. 
“Look, kid,” he said, “you haven't even start- 
ed. You'll be famous yet.’ 

He took her over to a movie lot where Uni- 
versal was struggling to make a film that 
threatened to be a flop. Three Smart Girls was 
its name. He persuaded Charles Rogers, Uni- 
versal’s chief executive, to listen to Deanna. 
Result: a contract. 

That contract was the beginning, for her. 
The picture made money. It brought her the 
fame that Sherrill had predicted. Her next 
movie, One Hundred Men and a Girl, was an 
even more resounding success. So now het 
loyal fans are looking forward eagerly to her 
coming film, Mad About Music. 

Now, Deanna is fifteen—and the world lies 
before her. Critics and singers have extolled 
her voice. (Lawrence Tibbett once called her 
“the modern Jenny Lind.”) She's as good 
over the radio as she is in films. Last year she 
earned a hundred and fifty thousand dollars, it 
is said. Her ambition is to succeed as an opera 
singer. It looks as though nothing could stop 
her! 
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WOMEN OUTLIVE MEN 


Are women “the weaker sex’? In muscle, 
yes. But when it comes to length of life they're 
emphatically the stronger. 

This is brought out in figures published by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company and 
based on the United States population as a 
whole. Figures for 1935—the latest available 
—show that, at birth, the average white boy 
born in the United States could expect to live 
to be 60.72 years old; the average white girl, 
64.72: a difference of exactly four years. 

Again, the girls who were fifteen in 1935 
could, on the average, look forward to living 
to the ripe old age of 69.20; the boys could 
expect to live to the age of 66.05. 

Some even more striking figures have come 
to us from England. There it’s been found 
that, in the group over eighty-five years old, 
there are more than twice as many old women 
as old men. 

To-day scientists are holding out hopes that 
the life span for both men and women may be 
greatly lengthened. The latest research shows 
a strange similarity between the effects of 
poisons on the human body and the effects of 
senility. This has led to the belief that, just 
possibly, old age may be a sort of poison 
which might be combated chemically. 

Meanwhile there’s comfort in the thought 
that mere length of life is less important than 
what we do with life. 


FROM THE OTHER SIDE 


Here are three interesting bits of news from 
abroad: 

From London comes the word that tele- 
vision is the talk of a large part of the town. 
Though about ten million dollars has been 
spent on television in the United States, we 
can't yet buy home receiving sets here. In 
Greater London, though, some ten thousand 
home sets have actually been sold and families 
have been sitting at their firesides watching 
news events actually happen. Thus many Lon- 
doners witnessed the Coronation procession, 
the Armistice Day service. The cheapest sets 





cost a hundred and seventy-five dollars, the 
best six hundred. 

Again, a race track near London was the 
scene of a recent experiment. Helen, a full- 
grown cheetah, or hunting leopard, was tested 
with time clocks to see how fast she could 
run. Cheetahs, tamed and trained, hunt ante- 
lopes and other fast animals in India, Africa, 
and Persia. They're said to be the world’s 
swiftest beasts, for short distances. 

Helen upheld, brilliantly, the claims of her 
kind, She covered three hundred and thirty- 
five yards at the startling speed of fifty-five 
miles an hour! 

Finally, this, from Germany. Chemists there 
can now make soap out of fats extracted from 
coal. Manufacturers have found the process 
practical, are soon to start mass production. 

Just think of washing with coal! 
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The P. eople 
Who Know 


The Doctor 


will tell you that the rush and 
tension of to-day take tragic toll 
of nervous energy, that small but 
constant irritations often loom 
large in effect. Improper sanitary 
protection, harsh or inadequate 
sanitary napkins, can be a wear- 
ing drain on one’s peace of mind 
and make one irritable—may, in 
time, even contribute to loss of 


youthful good looks. 
Nurse 


Large 
corporations employ nurses to 
look after the day-to-day welfare 
of feminine employees. These 
nurses agree that improper sani- 
tary protection is the commonest 
cause of overwrought nerves and 
loss of energy. Many advise 
Venus as the remedy. 


Mother 


Thousands of mothers know that 
their growing daughters are defi- 
nitely benefited by acquiring the 
Venus habit early and that it 
will mean even more to them as 


the years roll by. 
Teacher 


will tell 
you that too many girls are not 
given the proper instruction in 
hygienic care as they approach 
womanhood. Venus Sanitary 
Napkins assure the growing girl 
complete comfort, protection and 
a free mind for study at all times. 


Venus Sanitary Napkins 


are quite unlike the usual kinds. 
They are made of finest absorb- 
ent cotton (not paper) in a 
knitted tubular cover (not harsh 
gauze). Sold in the finest de- 
partment stores in the country. 


A Sample 


In every box 
of Venus Sanitary Napkins you 
will now find a generous sample 
of Venus Personal Deodorant— 
the newly perfected powder for 
sanitary napkins. Without doubt, 
it is the most efficient product 
of its kind on the market. 


If your dealer cannot supply Venus prod- 
ucts, write Dept. A 


VENUS CORPORATION 
1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
424 S. Broadway Los Angeles 


Seononh™ 





Makers of Finest Sanitary Apparel for 25 Dears. 





FOR HEALTHY BODIES 
AND MINDS 


OT so very long ago, I was visiting a 
surgeon in another city. He was 
showing me some of his work in a 

large hospital. As we were hurrying along 
a corridor, making rounds, the young house 
surgeon who accompanied us said to my host, 
“Doctor, have you time to see a case with 
me?” 

“Yes,” was the reply. “Let's go see it 
right now.” 

We took an elevator to another floor. The 
young doctor directed us into a charity ward 
where narrow white beds lined the walls. 
Each bed contained a girl in her teens who 
was ill with some malady which required 
surgery in its treatment. I looked into many 
thin, pallid faces as we walked the length of 
the large room. Some of the patients were 
propped up in bed, and others were lying 
prone. All were very quiet. Only a few dis- 
played an interest in us as we walked past 
their beds. The house surgeon, leading, took 
a record from the chart desk and handed it to 
his consultant. After reading the record care- 
fully, the older doctor asked to see the pa- 
tient. 

The little girl—she was _ thirteen—was 
frightened by the sight of us standing at her 
bedside. She clutched the bed clothing in her 
thin, pale hands. Her wide-open eyes began 
to stream tears. “You shan’t touch me!” she 
cried. 

The surgeon suddenly changed his manner 
from its usual firmness to that of a kindly 
friend. He engaged the panic-stricken child 
in conversation, taking time to gain her con- 
fidence. A nurse turned down the bed cloth- 
ing, and, the child’s fear having been quieted, 
he made a brief examination. He gave her a 
pat on the cheek and received in return a 
wan smile. 

When we had moved a discreet distance 
away so that the child would not hear, he 
stated his opinion: “You have managed her 
case well since she has been in the hospital ; 
you've given her blood transfusions; her chart 
shows that everything calculated to restore 
her is being done—but it is too late. I should 
not advise an operation.” 

I saw that the surgeon was deeply moved 
as we walked out of the ward. “The im- 
portant point is that this girl has never had 
any health opportunities,” he told me. “From 
her birth she has been surrounded by the most 
unhealthful living conditions and constantly 
exposed to disease. Her background is mal- 
nutrition, poverty, ignorance, and_ tubercu- 
losis. You have seen here the product of that 
environment. This child should have had the 
right to health.” 


HE Girl Scout program contains health 

instruction. Girl Scouts have many health 
opportunities. The public schools have their 
physical education departments and _ school 
physicians who have special training in the 
methods of preventing disease. But we are 
likely to take health for granted when we 
have these advantages plus healthful homes 
and parents who are careful to see that their 
children are protected from illness. 

It must be remembered that health is a bal- 
ance between the individual and the outer 
world. All of the component parts of the 


Good health is a precious heritage. Every girl 
should learn, as early as possible, habits of 
healthful living, and how to conserve her own 
endowment of mental and physical strength 


By ROBERT B. STEWART, M. D. 


body and mind should work properly to- 
gether to maintain an adjustment, and this 
adjustment is what we call health. Mental 
and physical health are so often dependent 
upon one another that we cannot say that 
there are two kinds of health. 

Mental hygiene is just as important as is 
physical hygiene. Mental hygiene has to do 
with the ways of enriching life, the attitude 
toward companions, and the means by which 
friendships are made and kept; the putting 
forth of one’s best effort in work and in 
sports, and the maintaining of the happy 
heart. These are some of the necessities in 
keeping the mind in a healthy attitude in re- 
lation to surroundings. 


EVERY girl of Scout age possesses the ability 

to create a great deal of happiness in the 
home life of her family. It is not good mental 
hygiene to fight with brothers, or sisters, or 
schoolmates. Generosity and a spirit of friend- 
liness and coéperation at home, the overlook- 
ing of jealousies, the avoidance of selfishness, 
and the willingness to do one’s part and a 
little more—these things are excellent self- 
discipline which will go far toward creating 
a full measure of happiness, both in the home 
and in the world outside. 

One of the principal factors in keeping well 
is to avoid worry. A girl who is well-ad- 
justed lives from day to day, fulfilling her 
duties, enjoying recreation, and taking her 
place in social affairs with poise. 

Worry is a manifestation of fear. Fear is a 
disorder of the emotions which usually re- 
quires more insight to solve than the average 
girl possesses. If she cannot work out for 
herself an explanation which will dispel her 
fear, she should seek help in discovering its 
source. In such an instance, it is important 
that some understanding person who is older 
should be consulted. 

Self-reliance is essential, but there are times 
when advice should be sought, both as to per- 
sonal and social matters. This is true because 
the factors which make for good physical and 
mental health do not all depend upon the in- 
dividual. 

Girls in their teens should not give up 
athletics. There are many forms of sport 
that girls may enjoy and from which they may 
receive great benefit. They need strong bodies 
every bit as much as boys do, and excellent 
training is offered by the physical education 
departments of many public and private 
schools. » 


Interscholastic sports, however, are not suit- 
able because girls are not fitted by nature for 
the stress of intensive training that this type 
of competition requires. Basketball tourna- 
ments where teams of girls are put through 
one game after another are positively harmful, 
as many women’s amateur athletic organiza- 
tions have been quick to realize.* 

A feeling of inadequacy, or a lack of self- 
reliance, is often due to self-consciousness. 
The discovery of proficiency in one of the arts, 
or in athletics, will often change a girl’s en- 
tire outlook on life, make all of her efforts 
easier, and give her the poise and confidence 
which she has lacked. 

Eyes and hands must coérdinate in the 
catching of a ball. So must the mind and the 
body learn coérdination for all the activities 
of life. Good mental and physical habits have 
to be learned. When a person is left without 
instruction, habits—good or bad—will be 
formed merely as the result of attitudes of 
mind, 

There are reasons for the ‘cultivation of 
good habits of life, for they are based on prin- 
ciples of health and are the factors that influ- 
ence the growth and development of the body. 
Regular habits in personal cleanliness, the 
cleansing of the skin so that it will function 
properly, the preservation of the teeth by good 
dental care, the avoidance of catching cold by 
avoiding those who have colds and not letting 
oneself become over-tired—these are essen- 
tial factors in keeping well. No girl should 
begin a day without breakfast. The securing 
of a needed amount of rest for storing up of 
energy is another important factor in keeping 
well. 

The conserving and improving of health is 
most important for girls during their teens. 
School life requires vigor of mind and body. 
Happiness depends much upon laying a foun- 
dation of strength during this time of building 
for later years. 

Health is not an end in itself. It is a neces- 
sity for a full life. The beauty which is most 
admired and which is most needed in the 
world is the beauty of those who have learned 
the art of living and are imbued with the de- 
sire and strength to communicate it to others. 


* Readers of the September, 1935, issue of 
THE AMERICAN GIRL will remember the ar- 
ticle by Anne Frances Hodgkins, “As the 
Twig Is Bent” which told about the wrong 
and right kind of athletic programs.—The 
Editor. 
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low barrier between them and the muleteers 
and carters. As he straightened up, she no- 
ticed that he staggered a little. 

“What's the matter?” asked Jane. 

He did not answer. His face was white. 
He steadied himself against the mud wall, 
then slowly slid down into a heap. 

“Oh, Phil!’ What could she do? Jane 
looked around at the inn crowded with men. 
There was no one here she could ask for help. 
She felt little and afraid. 

Phil opened his eyes. 
said in a weak voice, 

Suddenly she forgot everything else except 
Philip’s need. Gently she loosened his great 
coat, somehow managed to get him out of it, 
stretched him flat on the &’ang, pulled down 
his heavy woolen stocking. 

Fu, bringing in the last box, caught ~ 
of the black and swollen leg. “Ai yah!” 
exclaimed. “This is to eat bitterness!’’ Wan 
his strong fingers, he felt the bruise. Philip 
winced. 

“It is of no importance. It is but the flesh, 
not the bone,” Fu said. “Hot wine!” he 
called to the innkeeper. “This lordly gentle- 
man has bruised himself!” 


“It's my leg,” he 


ANE took out the little medicine kit her 

father had given her, laid a pad dipped in 
the hot fragrant wine over Philip's leg, deftly 
wound it with long strips of bandage. 

Quietly and efficiently she went about get- 
ting him ready for the night. She warmed 
one of the precious tins of soup which they 
had brought for an emergency, put it on the 
low table by his elbow. She reheated the 
wine, changed the bandage. 

Afterwards she walked carefully around 
him, fastened one of the blankets over a 
rafter, making a little tent over them. Then 
she sat down close to him, too tired even to 
unlace and take off her shoes. 

The inn was cold and black. A flicker of 
light from the dying fires threw strange 
shadows about. The rough carters snored and 
sighed in their sleep. Jane felt alone and 
frightened. She crept closer to Philip. 

Suddenly she realized that Philip was cry- 
ing into his pillow. Phil, who had bossed her 
all day! 

Timidly she drew him to her. 
pull away as she had expected. 
buried his head on her shoulder. 

There was a funny feeling in Jane’s throat. 
Slowly she began to understand. Phil wanted 
her to feel how strong and capable he was, 
how able to protect her in all this long trip 
to America. But underneath was this other 
Philip, who reached out for some shelter in 
her that gave him strength. Suddenly she 
thought of her home—not as it had been 
these last few months, but as it was when her 
mother had been there. Her mother had shel- 
tered them all. 

Jane sat very still. As Philip gave a little 
sigh and relaxed on the pillow, asleep, she 
realized that she never needed again to try to 
outdo him. Philip, her father—why, perhaps 
all boys and men—needed that comforting for 
which her brother had just asked her. 

She was nearly asleep now. The inn’s soft 
blackness seemed to wrap her about. Shelter 
—how lovely it was. And she had given 
shelter to Philip. 


He did not 
Instead, he 
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LIFE-SAVING BY TELEPHONE 


A physician turns from the cot of a 
little child who is desperately ill. 
He knows he could save this life, 
if he could have immediately the 
combined advice of a specialist in 
Cleveland and of a surgeon in 
New York City. 

Some one suggests Bell System 
Conference Service. Within a few 
minutes the three doctors, though 
miles apart, are on the same tele- 
phone line .. . talk back and forth 
to each other .. . discuss and consult 
as completely as though all three 
were in the same hospital room. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


They agree upon a treatment. The 
child’s life is saved! 

In emergencies like this, Confer- 
ence Telephone Service is priceless. 
And in every-day affairs it is highly 
valuable — bringing together busi- 
ness men... scattered families .. . 
friends in groups of three to six — 
all on one telephone call. 

This is a comparatively new and 
growing use of the telephone. But 
it is one of the things which permit 
Americans to say: ““We have the 
world’s finest telephone 
service!” 











CAMEQUESSET 


ON WELLFLEET BAY:+*+<++++= CAPE Cop. 


Mariners, belay! Set sail for an eight 






THE NAUTICAL CAMP 
FOR GIRLS 


Fifty girls. 7 to 10; 11 to 17. 
25th Season. Tuition $325. 








weeks’ adventure. Sailing—crew suppers No “extras”. Address: Lucile 
on the beach—cruising. Riding—crafts Rogers, 210 East 68th St., 
—archery — dramatics. “Anchors N. Y. OC. 
Aweigh” July Ist. oz: 
\ Bonnie Dune for Boys ot Foath f Rieck, affiliated 
SPRUCELAND |!UINOIS School of Nursin 
MASONIC & 


CAMPS 


Granite Lake, Munsonville, N. H. Girls 7-21 yrs. 


Popular riding camp. Near Keene. 13th season. All sports. 
Gypsy trips. Comfortable cabins. ‘‘A*’ rating by Board of 
Health. $175 season. A few may reduce fee by part time 
duties. Total fee $100 for girls over 16 in Councilor Train- 
ing Course. Certificate awarded. Give age when writing for 
booklet. Mrs. E. E. Heodgdon (former Girl Scout Capt.) 
8! Garfield St., Cambridge, Mass. Tel. Trowbridge 7688. 


located near Lincoln Park and the Loop 
HOSPITAL offers 3 year accredited course to high 
school graduates. Affiliated with the 
Municipal Contagious Disease Hospital. Write to the 
DIRECTOR OF NURSES, 836 Wellington Ave., Chicago. 








Send for 400 FREE Samples 
Y N Tweeds $2.75 tb.—Shetland $2. "25. 
an Flake & Nub Yarns $4.00 Ib. 


so Four Extraordinary Specials. 
YARN NOVELTY CO., 1a. BE) North Sth St., Phila., Pa. 
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father was in China and could not get back in 
time to greet her on her arrival. But he has 
made up for it since by taking her along wher- 
ever he goes: to the Philippines, Indo-China, 
Siam, Java, and now Africa. And we have a 
wonderful time. She has no mother, and I 
have to be her father-mother—and, to be sure, 
school is not neglected; every day there are 
four or five hours of studying, regardless of 
place, weather, or circumstances. Whether we 
are on board a ship, in a rowboat, on a coral 
island, in the jungle, in a rolling car, or in a 
tent—school goes on as always. It has to. 

At night Brita and I lie on our cots and 
listen to the crabs rummaging among our sup- 
plies; they are small, red, and as quick as 
lightning when you want to catch them. We 
are now so used to them that we do not care 
what they upset or do; everything edible is 
safely put away in empty tin cans and out of 
their reach. The only time we feebly object to 
their intrusion is when they try to investigate 
our persons while we are asleep. Otherwise 
we don’t mind them. 


UR day usually begins at sunrise. Muzi, 

the cook boy, emerges from somewhere 
in the open where he has built himself a shel- 
ter of sorts, and has the tea water boiling in 
a jiffy. And so to the beach for a swim. 
There is a sheltered place between rocks 
where the surf is not too boisterous and where 
the sharks cannot bother us. After that we 
bait our rods with shrimps and cast for fish. 
We can always pull in a few fish, mostly 
grunters; when caught and pulled out they 
actually grunt in protest. Some of them are as 
large as three and four pounds, and they give 
us good ‘sport. The bigger the bait, the big- 
ger the fish. The biggest fish we ever caught 
here—we used a small fish for bait—was a 
kingfish. It weighed sixty-nine pounds, Brita 
hooked it, but the strength of the fish was too 
much for her, and it took me one and a half 
hours to pull it in. Besides, the line was the 
one we use for grunter fishing and not too 
strong. The giant easily could have pulled it 
to pieces and gone away—for which we 
would never have forgiven ourselves. 

After an hour's fishing we run back to camp 
for breakfast. Then is school hour for Brita. 
I sit down at the typewriter to do some work 
myself. Regularly, as Brita is in the midst of 
her multiplications and divisions and I have 
a go at the problems of syntax, there is a grunt 
from the bush, and then Sabi arrives. 

Sabi is our favorite pet, and is as tame as 
a cat. In little more than a year he will be a 
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BRITA’S PETS 


majestic lion and, no doubt, less tame. As he 
is now, it is impossible to imagine him as a 
future King of the Beasts, ferocious and roar- 
ing. At present he is very affectionate and 
harmless. Still, he knows that he owns the 
place. Mostly he sleeps on my cot (when I 
don't see him); at night he sleeps under it 
and does not emerge from beneath it until we 
have gone for our swim. Sabi’s story is a little 
tragic. He lost his mother when he was only 
a few days old; she was killed near Sabi on 
the Mozambique border—hence his name. We 
discovered him in the nick of time, just as the 
natives were about to kill him. Sometimes he 
comes down to the beach with us where he 
interestedly follows the antics of the crabs, 
and he gets slightly nervous in the evening if 
he has to wait for his milk or his supper, a 
piece of raw meat. 


ALEKO E. LILIUS 
Brita’s father is a 
newspaper man of 
wide travels and col- 
orful experiences. 
Black magictook him 
to Africa and the 
heart of Zululand— 
“miles and _ miles 
from the nearest store 
or trading post’— 
where Mr. Lilius is 
making a study of 
native witchcraft 
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Another of Brita’s pets is a baby crocodile. 
Contrary to common belief that crocodiles 
cannot be tamed even when they are still 
small, this one does not care in the least what 
Brita does to him. To force open his mouth 
or pull his tail is nothing to her, or to the 
croc, for that matter. We call him Magnus. 
We made his acquaintance one afternoon 
about seven weeks ago on the banks of a river 
in the northern part of South Africa. He had 
then just hatched out of an egg. So we fed 





BERMUDA ON A BICYCLE 


simply wheel your bike up front to the “bag- 
gage car” and it is lifted aboard. Then you 
yourself climb into the first-class compart- 
ment with its comfortable wicker chairs, if 
you want to be swanky, or into the second- 
class one with its plain seats if you want to 
ride as most Bermudians do, The fare per 
mile depends on whether the train is a 
“Statutory” or ‘“Non-statutory’” one. Which 
means that if you happen to get on any 
of those especially timed for the convenience 
of workmen and merchants, the fare is tup- 
pence a mile. Any of the other trains—and 
they run at hourly intervals—charge twice 
that. The bicycle fare is about twelve cents 
for riding the length of the island. 





You can take your bathing suit and go on 
your bicycle to some enchanting bit of coral 
beach, have a swim in water the color of 
opals, with inquisitive little black and gold 
fish swimming as close to you as they dare; 
then you can eat your lunch in some woodland 
nook of your own choosing, pedal to the next 
train “stop,” get aboard, and ride to the next 
“parish,” as the divisions of Bermuda are 
called. You can visit a town which had its be- 
ginnings in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, or climb to the top of a lighthouse 
two hundred years old. Then, if you are tired 
of both trains and bicycles, you make for the 
nearest launch landing and have your bike 
lifted aboard one of the busy little motor fer- 
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him and kept him and, when we changed 
camp, we had to take him along. Why we 
called him Magnus is a mystery to us, but the 
name has stuck to him. Magnus is a great 
lover of fish. He gets his fish every morning 
when he creeps out of the weeds where he 
usually hides when not sleeping in the sand 
outside the tent. Small as he is, Magnus 
knows the difference between Brita, Muzi, and 
myself. He does not trust Muzi and me as ab- 
solutely as he trusts Brita, which goes to show 
that he is really quite intelligent. He is not 
afraid of Sabi, but he refuses to be touched 
by the lion cub, who sometimes would like to 
play with him. Sabi has a great respect for 
Magnus’s sharp teeth. He learned this by 
bitter experience; there is an ugly scar on his 
front paw which took more than two weeks to 
heal. 

Once Brita had a chameleon as a pet. He 
was beautifully green when we found him, 
but in the tent where we kept him, he turned 
into a dirty gray. So Brita got disgusted and 
took him back to the forest. 

There is a big, black hippo bull that swims 
past the camp every evening. Brita has de- 
cided to make friends with him. At sunset 
she sits at the river side of the beach and 
when the time arrives for Pluto—that’s the 
name we have given our hippo friend—to 
show up, she whistles for him. This invita- 
tion to get acquainted is obviously intriguing 
him and lately he has been coming fairly 
close to shore. Probably there will be a time 
when I will have to put a stop to this, as one 
day she might bring her newly acquired friend 
into camp with her. 

In a Zulu &raal about a mile from our camp 
lives a small black boy with woolly hair and 
a perfect set of white teeth. He is a master at 
imitating birds on a flute-like instrument 
which he has cut out of a reed. It is only nat- 
ural that he and Brita should become friends, 
and occasionally he comes to the camp, squats 
near the fire or at the tent door, and plays on 
his flute. Soon the birds answer from the 
bush. In a little while they come closer to 
investigate, flutter about the camp—and fly 
away disappointed. 

Now Brita is taking lessons from him in 
playing the flute. Gallantly, the little black 
boy has cut her an instrument of her own. So, 
pretty soon, we will no doubt have live birds 
added to our collection of pets. I don’t mind 
as long as she doesn’t come home one day 
with an ostrich—or, worse luck, a vulture, 
one of those with a bare neck and an enormous 
wing spread, I hate vultures. 
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ries. You do not even need to remove the 
packages from the basket of your bicycle. 
Honesty seems to be a prevalent quality among 
Bermudian natives, both white and black. 

After a couple of weeks of hotel atmos- 
phere, we decided to change our residence to 
the northern side of the island. We went to 
Bailey Bay Halt to stay in one of the oldest 
houses in Bermuda, with its own private 
beach and a little island of its own in the 
front yard, so to speak. 

It is amazing that a group of islands occu- 
pying so small a space in the bigness of the 
Atlantic Ocean should have so many differ- 
ent attractions, and that one “‘parish’’ should 
seem so totally different from those on either 
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side. The western half of the island intrigues 
the tourist visitor with beaches that are 
matchless in their beauty; there is Gibbs 
Lighthouse, from which one obtains a real 
idea of Bermuda’s topography; farther on 
there is the quaint village of Somerset, and 
the busy dockyards of Ireland Island. Near- 
by, are the famous Sea Gardens where you go 
out in a glass-bottomed boat and gaze down 
at the submarine life beneath you. 

Opposite the Belmont Manor is the island 
which is the base for the mail and passenger 
planes that go back and forth between Ber- 
muda and New York. And when you cross 
the harbor to Hamilton, which is approxi- 
mately the central point between St. George's 
on one end of the islands, and Somerset on 
the other, you are in a little city entirely dif- 
ferent from either of the others. 

Hamilton is modern, a busy little place, with 
stores filled with English goods that attract 
the tourist by their quality, but surprise them 
by their prices. For Bermuda prices are high. 
But that doesn’t seem to discourage anyone. 

It is a strange sight to see the streets filled 
with carriages and bicycles; and to see the 
hundreds of bicycles parked along the curbs. 
Since they all look alike, it is necessary to 
remember your license number; otherwise you 
could easily lose yours for a time. 

St. George’s, which the train reaches in 
about an hour (I forgot to say that its max- 
imum speed is twenty miles an hour), is the 
very essence of quaintness and graceful old 
age. It was, as I said before, Bermuda's first 
capital, founded in 1621; and the houses, 
stores, and streets all seem to belong in a 
past century. Some of the streets are so nar- 
row as to be mere pathways, and they have 
intriguing names, such as “Feather Bed Lane” 
and “One Gun Alley.” 

On this side of the island are the famous 
caves, grottoes, and salt water pools. There 
is the wonderful aquarium, and the famous 
perfume factory where you can see perfume 
being made from passion flowers, Easter lilies, 
and jasmine. 


N FACT, there are so many places of natu- 
ral and historic interest that you soon find 
you will have to map out your time carefully 
and give up the idea of loafing, if you are to 
see all of them. 

No group of islands in the world have a 
stranger history than the Bermudas. They 
were discovered around the year 1510 by a 
Spanish navigator, Juan de Bermudez; and 
later on, when the newly-found islands were 
given space on a map, they were referred to 
as ‘‘Las Bermudas.” 

Apparently this early explorer tried to land, 
but was prevented by storms and the fear 
of submerged reefs. He evidently intended to 
come back some day, however, for he dumped 
overboard a number of hogs, hoping that they 
would swim ashore and would furnish bacon 
for himself and his crew when and if they 
returned, 

Juan de Bermudez never set foot on any of 
the islands that collectively bear his name. In 
fact, Spain passed up many opportunities to 
take possession of and colonize these lonely 
dots of land. The frequency of storms, the 
unwieldy vessels of that age, and the guardian 
reefs about Bermuda were some of the rea- 
sons, but perhaps the greatest was because of 
a belief that had grown up and continued 
through the fifteen hundreds, that the islands 
were inhabited by demons. Indeed, on one 
map, dated 1544, Bermuda is referred to as 
“Isla de Demonios.” 

Various mariners did land on one or an- 
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other of the islands for there is still to be 
seen, on a point called Spanish Rock, a 
crudely-figured, deeply-cut date, 1543, and 
some obliterated letters. Old Spanish coins 
have also been found, and once a coral en- 
crusted chest was brought up from the sub- 
merged wreck of an ancient galleon. But it 
was not until the year 1609 that actual col- 
onization started. And that was due not to 
design, but to one of the terrific storms which 
made most vessels give the “vexed Bermoothes” 
a wide clearance. 

In this case, the old saying ‘man proposes, 
but God disposes,” was never more surely 
proven. For the fleet of seven ships that set 
sail from Plymouth Sound, England, on Fri- 
day, June 2, 1609, was bound for Jamestown 
in the infant colony of Virginia; and a month 
later—in the hurricane season—a frightful 
tempest scattered the fleet and drove the flag- 
ship, Sea Venture, ashore on one of the reefs 
near the dreaded Bermudas. 

A distinguished company were aboard the 
Sea Venture, including Admiral Sir George 
Somers, Sir Thomas Gates who had been ap- 
pointed Governor of Virginia, and a gentle- 
man by the name of John Rolfe, who, although 
a married man at that time, was destined to be 
the husband of Princess Pocahontas! 

It was no less than a miracle that the hun- 
dred and fifty persons, men, women, and chil- 
dren, were able to make their way to shore. 
And there, after they had salvaged what they 
could from the wreck of the vessel, they began 
to look about them and see to what manner 
of unexpected place their destinies had 
brought them. 

Their first reaction must have been one of 
profound thanksgiving, for it was obvious 
they would not starve. Sea birds and their 
eggs abounded, fish could be caught almost 
with the hands, and the islands were overrun 
by lean wild hogs—evidently the descendants 
of those which Juan de Bermudez had set 
ashore a hundred years before. There was also 
a species of palmetto palm, the heart of which 
was rich and sweet. 

There were no wells, but rainfall was plen- 
tiful and the water could be stored in casks 
and in natural limestone depressions. 

At first the idea of the whole company was 
to build another ship as soon as possible and 
continue the journey to Virginia. But as time 
went on, the beauty of the islands began to 
grow on the shipwrecked group. The climate 
was warm, rain-proof shelters could be made 
from the leaves of the palmetto palm, and 
there was excellent timber—a cedar which is 
peculiar to Bermuda—for building sturdier 
structures. 

They found, too, that the limestone, or 
white coral rock, of which the islands were 
composed, could easily be cut with saws and 
axes. It is no wonder that many of them 
wished to remain on the islands permanently. 
Admiral Somers had all he could do to en- 
force his authority and insist on the journey 
being completed as per schedule. 

During the nine months that were necessary 
to build two new pinnaces, a wedding was re- 
corded and two births. A baby girl was born 
to the wife of John Rolfe and was christened 
“Bermuda.” The child did not live, however, 
and the little body was buried somewhere on 
the windswept shore near Gates Bay. 

The cedar pinnaces were finally completed, 
and on May 10, 1610, the little company set 
forth again, first having erected a cross and 
fastened to it their only available picture of 
His Majesty, King James I—a silver twelve 
pence—thus taking possession of the islands 
for England. 
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Eleven days later the two pinnaces reached 
Virginia, the colony for which the brave com- 
pany had set out a year before. You can 
imagine with what joy they were received; it 
was as if they had returned from the dead. 
Not only did their arrival save the Virginia 
colonists from starvation, but it added a 
goodly bit of territory to the country which 
Governor Gates had been sent to rule. For 
Bermuda was summarily annexed to Virginia 
and, for many years, was considered a part of 
that colony although it was more than six 
hundred miles away! 

When the story of the Sea Venture’s wreck 
finally made its way to England, it created a 
sensation. One of the passengers, Master 
William Strachey, wrote a vivid account of it, 
and the published narrative was a best seller 
of the year 1610. A certain popular play- 
wright read the stirring tale of the storm and 
the wreck, and decided to dramatize it. His 
name was Master William Shakespeare, and 
the resulting play was called The Tempest. 

The fantastic tale started a colonizing rush. 
Everyone who could beg, borrow, or steal 
money enough for passage on a vessel was de- 
termined to go to “the Bermudas, blesséd 
islands where nature is of such a tender mood 
that none need work, save for the pleasure 
thus afforded.” Some change, indeed, from 
the preceding century when these same 
“blesséd islands” were thought to be inhab- 
ited by devils! 


‘THs Bermuda has never been anything but 
British. Unlike the islands of the West 
Indies, which were colonized first by Spain, 
then occupied by whatever country could hold 
them temporarily, this far-off group has known 
no other language, has owned allegiance to no 
other flag. 

When the first census was taken in 1687, 
there were some five thousand souls, of whom 
a thousand were Negroes. Now, the last 
census of 1935 shows that there are more than 
thirty thousand inhabitants, about half of 
whom are colored. Strangely enough, even 
though the small space is so densely popu- 
lated, you never have a feeling of being 
crowded there, And it is possible to cycle for 
long periods of time without seeing anyone 
at all. 

The British influence persists, of course, but 
the native Bermudian is entirely different 
from an Englishman. Perhaps it is partly due 
to American influence; for, in addition to the 
never failing influx of tourists, many Amer- 
icans build their homes in Bermuda and live 
there permanently, or a part of every year. 
Or perhaps the difference is caused by the fact 
that Bermuda has been practically self-sus- 
taining from the first day of its occupancy. In 
the early days it exported salt, tobacco, am- 
bergris; later on, onions; and still later, Eas- 
ter lilies. 

But now it has one steady crop that can be 
relied on, winter or summer—that ever-green, 
ready-to-be-plucked species of human veg- 
etable called the Tourist! 

It was like parting from old friends when 
we finally took our bicycles back to where we 
had hired them. Good-by to pushing uphill 
and coasting dizzily downward; good-by to 
exploring shady, unpaved lanes sweet with the 
fragrance of oleanders; good-by to pedaling 
smartly along Main Street, taking pride in 
our ability to give the proper hand signals for 
turning. 

I don’t think anyone ever wants to say 
good-by to Bermuda, and those remaining be- 
hind make you feel that they wish you were 
not going. For as the (Continued on page 41) 


Men Are Brothers (Viking Press) by Eva 
Taylor is the hopeful title of a book that tells 
how, if we go back far enough along the 
family tree, all men who inhabit the face of 
the earth came from the same original stem. 
The author explains how anthropology, the 
science of man, teaches much about brother- 
hood, The races that inhabit the world to-day 
owe much to the stream of religion, art, sci- 
ence, customs, government, and recognition 
of the spirit of good will that has been in- 
herited from all races and all nations. Mrs. 
Taylor writes interestingly about the books 
we read; the games we play; beautiful friend- 
ships between men of different races, creeds, 
and colors; the machine age; our liberties; 
and other subjects that need to be thought of 
if we are to have peace on earth. If you want 


a good book to use for discussion at Girl 
Scout meetings, or if you like to talk over 


problems of tolerance at home, this volume 
presents much that should be considered. 

You might like to look in the library to see 
if you can find a copy of Dorothy M. Stuart's 
book The Girl Through the Ages (Lippin- 
cott). It tells of the daily life of the average 
girl from the time of the cave dwellers to the 
early nineteenth century. Included in the book 
are many passages that show that each nation 
and each age had ideals that were passed on 
to their youth. The wisdom, the beauty, and 
the human side of life in The Girl Through 
the Ages often sound familiar, for it all 
forms part of the heritage which we have re- 
ceived from civilization. 

Books that make for international good will 
are the volumes that tell of characters in such 
a manner that the reader feels the people in 
the book are real and might, but for outward 
differences, be next-door neighbors. The 
stories that make the greatest appeal to in- 
telligent readers are concerned with people 
who act as human beings might be expected 
to act in whatever situation they find them- 
selves. Such a book as Johanna Spyri’s Heidi 
(Ginn) must win friends not only for the 
author but for the whole Swiss nation. Heidi 
is a natural, happy, venturesome soul who is 
beloved in every one of the nations into whose 
language the book has been translated. 

Perhaps many of you may think of Egypt 
as a far-away country to which the Hebrews 
fled in Bible times, and where the pyramids 
are visited by sight-seers to-day. The people 
who live there you may associate with pic- 
tures of statues and paintings that were made 
more than a thousand years before Christ, 
because that was the time when Egypt reached 
its greatest prosperity. Much of Egyptian art 
dates from that period. Some of you may 
remember that the rich tomb of Tutankhamon 
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was opened in 1922, not many years ago. No 
one knows just what happened to the girl 
queen of this young king. Lucile Morrison 
saw the possibility of romance and mystery 
and loveliness in the disappearance of the 
Egyptian queen. The Lost Queen of Egypt 
(Stokes) is the story she wrote. The little 
princess who later becomes the queen is just 
five years old when you first meet her as she 
dances lightly across the room in sheer, swirl- 
ing draperies. Her slim, lithe body seems al- 
ways poised for flight. She is in the nursery 
with her five sisters. All are waiting the 
arrival of their royal grandmother. Little 
Ankhsenpaaten (for that is the name of the 
princess) amuses her sisters by twisting her 
face into a shape that she thinks might re- 
semble the face of the royal grandmother for 
whom they are waiting. Soon it is time to go 
to meet the dowager queen. Then you will 
read of the splendor of the Egyptian court, but 
Small Bird, the nickname for Ankhsenpaaten, 
is always on the wing—running to greet her 
royal parents, or darting down the steps to 
address the plump Princess Baketaten who had 
lost her patience with the Nubian slaves. 

To show you that there was respect for 
humanity in these early days you will read: 

‘Stop!’ Ankhsenpaaten clapped her 
hands sharply before the stranger's face. ‘No 
one is allowed to talk that way, not even to 
slaves! Do you know the rules of good be- 
havior? Do children act like that in Thebes? 
If so, I am glad I do not have to live there!’ ”’ 

Then follows a scene that might have hap- 
pened between any two hot, irritated children. 

You will learn to love Small Bird as you 
read of her escapades and the problems that 
come to her as the queen of Tutankhamon. 

There are other excellent books of ancient 
times that make for international good will 
and an understanding of to-day. Caroline Dale 
Snedeker’s Perilous Seat and The Spartan, for 
example, reveal life long ago in Greece. You 
will find that her books Uncharted Ways and 
Downright Dency (all four published by 
Doubleday) give you the same kind of inti- 
mate picture of the Quakers in New England 
more than a hundred years ago. 

Miss Gertrude Hartman has written Medi- 
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eval Days and Ways (MacMillan) about the 
thousand years after Rome fell. The author 
tells how much of the work that was begun 
in those distant days has not yet been finished. 
Even as long ago as 1381, John Ball, a poor 
priest in England, spoke thus, “Oh, ye good 
people, things goeth not well in England, nor 
shall they do till everyting be common, till 
there be no gentlemen nor villeins, but we be 
all united together and the lords be no greater 
masters than we be.”” The author makes the 
statement that this age has its contribution to 
make in the never-ending effort of man to 
make the world a better place for people to 
live in. Miss Hartman tells, too, how im- 
portant stories and songs were in those castle 
days, and how the minstrels were always sure 
of a warm welcome. ; 

A manuscript of the twelfth century song- 
story, Aucassin and Nicolete (Holiday 
House), has been decorated by Maxwell Simp- 
son and translated by Andrew Lang. You may 
read the story of which it is said: 


"Sweet the song, the story sweet, 
“There is no man hearken it, 
“No man living ’neath the sun, 
“So out-wearied, so foredone, 
“Sick and woeful, worn and sad, 
“But is healed, but is glad 

“'Tis so sweet.” 


You may remember Kate Seredy who wrote 
The Good Master (Viking Press) about two 
years ago. Her new book, The White Stag 
(Viking Press), for which she also drew the 
pictures, tells you more about Hungary, the 
home of her ancestors. The story of the mi- 
gration of the Huns and Magyars is dramatic. 
The tumult is often terrific. Deafening thun- 
der, fire, and the clash of steel do not stop 
the race “of brave men whose faith in their 
own destiny led them to a land they still call 
their own.” The author says, “Those who 
want to hear the voice of pagan gods in wind 
and thunder, who want to see fairies dance in 
the moonlight, who can believe that faith can 
move mountains, can follow the thread on 
the pages of this book. It is a fragile thread; 
it cannot bear the weight of facts and dates.” 

Attila the Conqueror finally stands before 
the altar in the promised land to proclaim 
solemnly: 

“Upon this altar of Hadur, our powerful 
god, with his sword in my hand I swear to 
Hadur above, to the sun in the east, to the 
moon in the west, I swear to the stars in 
the north and the stars in the south, to pro- 
tect and hold this land against all powers on 
earth, for my people.” 

The book shows the breath-taking devotion 
of a people to their home and country. 
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BERMUDA 


big ship slides along slowly out of Hamilton 
Harbor, small craft of all kinds accompany 
her; graceful sailboats, motor cruisers, speed 
boats, and launches, all loaded with people 
shouting good-byes to their friends on board. 

I asked my husband, as the last green island 
grew dim in the distance, ‘““What do you think 
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their fear. Yet Ed had been mushing dogs in 
this country for years. 

‘Has the Dog pulled down other dogs 
lately? Is he getting mean?” 

“Well, he ain’t ever been a kitten,” Ed 
said dryly, ‘‘an’ you'll remember when his 
team was runnin’ loose, afore you tied ’em to 
the line, they was all killers, more or less. 
Like a pack o’ wolves.” 

“Yes, 1 remember.” She would never forget 
the sight of that cordon of silver dogs haunt- 
ing her trail, a baffling, terrifying escort. She 
threw off the memory with a question as they 
approached the spot where they must leave 
the river. “You're sure we can make it 
through the short cut? May be a mushy 
trail?” 

“The crust’ll hold unless someone else’s 
been across recent,” the sourdough said. “And 
that ain’t likely.” 

He was right. As they left the river, turn- 
ing due west to make their way up through 
snow hummocks lining the river bank, Claire 
saw at once that no one had passed here re- 
cently. 

King knew the way. Twice before Claire 
had asked him to take the short cut, cruelly 
steep on one side, abrupt of descent on the 
other. There was no packed trail, no visible 
route, but the black dog’s sensitive feet were 
able to pick out the faint, hidden depressions 
that indicated where other teams had crossed 
before the last snow had completely blotted 
out their tracks. 

“I declare,’ Ed said, letting his own team 
drift back to second place behind the girl, 
“that black dog knows more about where 
we're goin’ than we do, Claire. Ain't a 
smidge of trail for him to foller, but he’s 
follerin’ it just the same.” 

‘He never forgets a trail, once he’s been 
over it,” Claire said. ‘“He’s proved that more 
than once. Steady, boy!” 

They started up, taking the upward thrust 
of the climb in short, stiff zigzags. Below 
them the silver ribbon of the frozen river fell 
away rapidly. The dull, gray landscape be- 
came a panorama, with the Ghost Mountains, 
off to the south, palely visible. 

“This is one trail I wouldn't like to. take 
in a storm,” the girl said grimly. ‘Steady, 
boy! Even with King to lead! A misstep 
here and the end would be sudden. Too 
sudden!” 

“Ain't no point in takin’ it in a storm,” 
Ed pointed out reasonably. “You can always 
foller the river around. This only cuts off 
three miles. Here we go, Pink. This is wuth 
the climb up!” 

As he spoke the gaunt sourdough jumped 
on his sled. They had reached the summit of 
the short cut; the way from here was down 
again to the river. Once the dogs were started 
down there would be no keeping up with 
them. Claire followed Ed’s example, using 
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ON A BICYCLE 


you'll miss most? The swimming, maybe?” 
“Well,” he answered, “you can swim in 
New York. But you can’t ride a bicycle as far 
as you please and as long as you please, and 
know that you aren’t going to be honked out 
of the way by an automobile.” 
And so we left Bermuda regretfully, plan- 
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ning to return as soon as we could. Land of 
Easter lilies, land of tourists, land of almost 
perpetual sunshine—and blessedly unique land 
of bicycles! May civilization in the form of 
motor vehicles never intrude on the still, sun- 
shiny peace of the little islands that Juan de 
Bermudez found! 


MAKE-BELIEVE DOG 


the Alaskan’s prerogative of riding where he 
can. She clung to the sled with both hands 
and braced feet as King, tail a triumphant 
plume, plunged his team down the steep de- 
scent. Her merry laugh rang out as Ed's feet 
slipped and he fell off and rolled the last 
seven yards to an ignominious halt at the 
bottom. 

“You're a better driver than I am, even 
goin’ down hill,” Ed said disgustedly, picking 
himself up. “Well, here we be, Pink. 
There’s the sled.” 

It lay on its side, looking even in this short 
time abandoned and forgotten. Obviously no 
Indian had been here since the mishap. A 
variety of canned stuffs, spilled from the sled, 
lay near it. A bag of cornmeal had burst open, 
showering its golden contents over one of the 
runners. 

“Now where'd he get all that junk, and 
where was he takin’ it?” the sourdough de- 
manded. 

But Claire was searching for one thing, 
and she was so sure it was among the duffel 
that she canvassed almost the whole pile with- 
out losing hope. And she found what she 
sought. She held it up for Ed to see, a 
brightly labelled tin can. 

“Why, that’s a can of that there sausage 
you brought from Tokee!” 

“That's right! And it proves Tel Patrick 
was the thief who rifled my sled on the way 
in from Tokee. Probably all the rest of this 
stuff is stolen, too. He's been peddling it 
around the country to all the newcomers who 
don’t know how shifty and untrustworthy he 
is. And to the Indians, who don’t in the least 
care!” 

“Well,” Ed said, “he ain’t goin’ to be ped- 
dlin’ anythin’ to anybody for a long stretch 
now. Leave the heavy stuff for me, Pink. 
You take the rest.” 

“Share and share alike,” Claire insisted. 
“We'll take it in and store it at Sam Hol- 
comb’s harness shop. Sam won't mind and it 
will keep dry there.” 


THEY forbore taking the short cut going 
back, but, even so, Claire had constantly to 
check King’s speed, to hold him back that Ed 
might keep up in spite of his longer string of 
dogs. She kept an eye on the weather, and, 
as the teams made the turn toward the vil- 
lage, she saw the first, thick snowflakes begin 
to fall. 

“This will keep up for days,” she prophe- 
sied. 

“Ain't so sure.” Ed cocked a weather eye 
at the falling crystals. “Looks like the first 
flurry before a cold spell to me.” 

He was as relieved as she, however, to get 
under cover at Sam’s. They found the harness- 
maker bending, as usual, over his worktable, 
the strong light over his head gleaming on his 
silver hair. His one good leg was thrust 


through the rungs of the high stool on which 
he sat. He heard them and looked up as 
they entered. 

“Well, Pink,” he said, “you've been away 
too long.” 

He was a man of few words, an old and 
staunch friend of Claire's. He shook hands 
with Ed. 

“Been hearin’ things about you.” He turned 
back to the girl. “Hear you've took up 
nussin’.” 

“Not yet, but I’m going to.” 

“It ain't an easy line of work,” Sam said, 
and fell silent again. 

Ed went out to haul in Tel Patrick's filched 
goods. 

“Jest put it in the corner of that room 
back there.”” Sam pointed with the tool in his 
hand. He waited until the door closed on Ed, 
going out again. Then he motioned Claire 
closer. 

‘Jest heard somethin’ to interest you,” he 
said, keeping his voice low. “No point in 
spreadin’ the story. Man I used to know up 
in Nome stopped in to-day. We got talkin’ 
about Jake Connolley and his dogs.” He 
looked up to make sure the girl was attentive. 
Claire waited, trying to hide the impulse 
toward aiarm that rose in her. 

“Yes?” she said. 

“We got to speakin’ specially about that 
lead dog of his, the one they're callin’ the 
loup-garou.” Again the man’s eyes searched 
the girl's, making sure that he did not alarm 
her unduly. 

Claire kept her voice steady. “Yes.” 

“Seems Jake loved that dog like he never 
loved any he'd had before, but he told a queer 
tale about him.” 

‘Jake did?” 

Sam nodded. “Wasn't exactly a tale, 
either,” he said. “It was jest what he said 
when people asked him about the dog.” 

““And—what was that?” 

“I'm goin’ to tell you, Pink. Ain't any- 
body got a better right to know, but first I 
want you to understand I ain’t seen or talked 
with this man from Nome for a good many 
years. Until to-day. Mebbe he was tryin’ to 
make my hair rise. I don’t know.” 

““What—did he say?” It annoyed the girl 
that her voice was reluctant in her throat, 
that she could feel the beginnings of tears be- 
hind her eyelids, sure sign of terror with her. 

“Well, he said Jake had a queer way of 
speakin’ about that dog.” Sam paused. His 
eyes became suddenly bright, intent. “He 
called him a ‘make-believe’.” 

“A—what?” 

Sam nodded again. “That’s jest what I 
said. A—what? And if you get it figgered 
out, let me know. I ain’t—yet. ‘He ain't a 
dog at all,’ that’s what Jake told everybody. 
‘He’s only a make-believe’.” 

Ed came in again (Continued on page 50) 
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San WHAT’S ON THE SCREEN? 


This list has been selected by permission from the movie reviews 
published in “The Parents’ Magazine,” New York City 


—FOR AGES TWELVE TO EIGHTEEN— 
Excellent 


DAMSEL IN DISTRESS. Noted dancer (Fred 
Astaire), his press agent (George Burns), and 
secretary (Gracie Allen) create quite a stir when 
they visit an English castle. Several clever new 
dance routines, good musical numbers, and an 
excellent supporting cast make this Wodehouse 
story an outstanding picture. (RKO) 


I'LL TAKE ROMANCE. Thoroughly entertain- 
ing comedy about an opera star (Grace Moore) 
who has no intention of fulfilling a contract un- 
til a persuasive manager (Melvyn Douglas) uses 
what he calls the slow approach. Stuart Erwin is 
very ae | in as ———s réle. Many delight- 
= ~ of opera cleverly worked into the story. 
(Col. ) 


NAVY BLUE AND GOLD. An unusually 
good Annapolis picture which recounts the ad- 
ventures of three totally different, but neverthe- 
less devoted, roommates. (MGM) 


THOROUGHBREDS DON’T CRY. Splen- 
did acting by Mickey Rooney and a newcomer, 
Ronald Dnchaie, as well as a good supporting 
cast make this ‘a thoroughly enjoyable 

Several exciting racetrack scenes. (MGM) 


WELLS FARGO. Historical epic about the 
opening up of the West. Wells Fargo was the 
express company which provided transportation 
from the frontier almost as soon as there was 
anything to ship. Joel McCrea, as the young 
agent who opened up new routes, is splendid. 
Frances Dee is appealing as his wife. Bob Burns 
deserves credit for most of the laughs in the pic- 
ture together with a Pawnee, his constant com- 
panion. A thoroughly absorbing film which no 
one should miss. (Para.) 


Good 


BEG, BORROW, OR STEAL. An American in 
France, always one step ahead of the police 
(Frank Morgan), has his affairs further compli- 
cated by the arrival of his daughter who expects 
to be married in the grand manner. Excellent 
acting by all members of the cast. (MGM) 


COUNTY FAIR. Discredited jockey helps a 
boy and girl to train a thoroughbred and then 
proves his innocence. (Mono.) 


DINNER AT THE RITZ. Daughter of a mur- 
dered French banker (Annabella) conducts a 
search for the guilty man. A smart melodrama 
which has been given a lavish production. (Fox) 


HEADIN’ EAST. Tired of the West's great open 
spaces, Buck Jones comes East to New York 
where he applies his customary tactics to rack- 
eteers ieaaed of cattle rustlers. (Col. 


MANHATTAN MERRY-GO-ROUND. When 
a recording studio cannot pay its debts to a 
racketeer (Leo Carrillo), he takes it over and 
runs the business by strong arm methods. Good 
singing and many specialty acts. (Rep.) 


icture. 


SHE LOVED A FIREMAN. Love story with in- 
teresting background of firemen and fire fighting 
which shows the courage such a calling re- 
quires. (Warner) 


TEX RIDES WITH THE BOY SCOUTS. Boy 
Scouts combine with Western heroes to round up 
a band of train robbers. Good Western. (GN) 


THRILL OF A LIFETIME. Light musical com- 
edy which involves a Play producer and activi- 
ties in a summer camp. ara.) 


TOVARICH. The Broadway stage play has 
been changed very little. harles Boyer and 
Claudette Colbert play well the parts of the Rus- 
sian royal couple who undertake domestic serv- 
ice in a banker's home in France. Good 
comedy. (Warner) 


TRUE CONFESSION. Gay nonsense about a 
girl who cannot tell the truth (Carole Lombard) 

even though this causes her husband (Fred 
MacMurray) endless anxiety. Good sophisticat- 
ed comedy. (Para.) 


WILD INNOCENCE. The hero of this unusual 
picture is Chute, a_kangaroo, who is a surpris- 
ingly good actor. The story is not unusual, but 
the fact that the picture was filmed in Australia 
and contains many other animal actors should 
(Garfield ) 


YOU'RE ONLY YOUNG ONCE. A human 
sort of picture about a family’s summer vaca- 
tion. Lewis Stone, as the father, and Mickey 
Rooney, as the son, are especially good. (MGM) 


BOY OF THE STREETS. An petonting and 
naturally acted picture which deals with a time- 
ly social problem. It tells the story of a bright 
but misguided boy (Jackie Cooper) who grows 
> in the slums and joins a gang for adventure. 
He leaves it when he realizes what it really is, 
and joins the navy. 
thetically, but not 
(Mono. ) 


—FOR AGES EIGHT TO TWELVE— 


Excellent 


DAMSEL IN DISTRESS 

I'LL TAKE ROMANCE 

NAVY BLUE AND GOLD 
THOROUGHBREDS DON’T CRY 
WELLS FARGO 


Good 


BEG, BORROW, OR STEAL 

COUNTY FAIR 

HEADIN’ EAST 

TEX RIDES WITH THE BOY SCOUTS 
THRILL OF A LIFETIME 

WILD INNOCENCE 


For descriptions of these Eight-to-Twelve films, 
look under Twelve-to-Eighteen heading. 


make it of interest to many. 


The characters are sympa- 
sentimentally, handled. 





CUPID RHYMES WITH STUPID 
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dued tones, “have you spotted Margie yet?” 

“Certainly,” said Lofty. 

“Good,” said Bushy. “I wasn’t sure. So 
Cupid will make a bull’s-eye. It’s almost time 
for the valentines, isn’t it? Nobody has the 
least idea who I am, by the way.” 

“Confound these beastly flippers of yours,” 
Lofty complained. “I do nothing but trip over 
them.” 

“I think I was moderately clever to make 
this get-up,” Bushy observed. “I suppose 
you're aware that I'm the hit of the evening?” 

Lofty was all too much aware of the fact. 

“More suitable for a circus than a valen- 
tine party,” he grumbled. 


“Well,” Bushy said, “I don’t know that 


wild men and cowboys and skeletons are so 
appropriate, at that. You told me I had to be 
totally unrecognizable. So I am.” 

“You're about the only one that is, I'll say 
that for you,” Lofty conceded. 

“Arf! Arf!’ said the seal appreciatively. 

The wild man and the skeleton, who had 
been in a huddle over something in a corner, 
now advanced and roared for an audience. 

“I vote we eat!” Tom Gaylor shouted. “I’m 
a wild man, I am. I need my vittles—plenty 
and frequent. As for this pore skeleton—you 
see what starvation has done to him. You 
don’t all want to come to such a horrible end, 
do you?” 

An enthusiastic cheer broke from the com- 
pany. But Lofty hurried forward, holding up 
his hand. His expressionless mask, framed by 
the handsome curling mustaches, gave no 
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hint of the perturbation of spirit under which 
he was laboring. 

‘No, no!” he squeaked. ‘To eat, we'd have 
to unmask—and we can’t do that till after 
we've handed out our valentines. The clock 
is about to strike—hold everything!” 

They held everything, and the clock duly 
struck. For the most part, the dancers, laugh- 
ing and joking, exchanged their valentines 
with whosoever happened to be standing near- 
by. But the shepherdess hurried lightly toward 
Lofty and pressed a pale blue envelope 
shyly into his hand. Unhesitatingly, he drew 
from his breast pocket the verses on which he 
had labored long and earnestly, and slipped 
them into the eager hands of the little shep- 
herdess. Then the groups scattered, to tear 
open their envelopes and laugh or protest over 
the contents, 

Lofty hastened to a place apart. He dared 
not watch the shepherdess as she read his of- 
fering. He wished to be alone—as far as pos- 
sible—while opening the pale blue, faintly 
scented envelope. He drew from it a folded 
pink sheet, on which were printed in spidery 
red ink letters the following astounding lines: 
“The rose is red, the violet's blue, 

"Sugar is sweet, and so are you! 
"When you receive this little letter 
"You'll know it’s from your fond Loretta.” 

Lofty thrust the derby hat from his per- 
spiring brow and snatched off his mask that 
he might see more plainly. Loretta—‘‘Loret- 
ter,” as the dumb-bell rhymed it with “letter” 
—Loretta Wentworth, that inane bundle of 
giggles, that bane of his existence!. It couldn't, 
couldn’t be! Why, she had pudgy ankles and 
frizzly hair! How, how could all the taffeta 
Watteau dresses in the world make him mis- 
take her for Margie—Margie the tall and 
slender, the Diana-like! 

He would rush out upon the floor and tear 
the pink mask from the shepherdess’s simper- 
ing face, and be sure. But, alas, he was al- 
ready sure. And she would even now be read- 
ing those earnest lines addressed to Margie! 
It was ghastly, intolerable! He stuffed the 
odious pink note into the pocket of his checked 
trousers and turned, trembling, toward the 
lighted dance floor. He wished with all his 
heart that it would open and swallow him. 
Hastily clapping on his mask once more, to 
hide as long as might be behind its merciful 
protection, he hurried forward. 

The little shepherdess stood in the middle of 
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a tight, shy bunch under the purple Vir- 
ginia creeper; the older women of the house- 
hold made a barrier of relentless black across 
the warm pink walls. The guests and mem- 
bers of the family stood at the top of the 
broad steps in a respectful circle around the 
central figure—Grandmother, eagle-eyed, rav- 
en-haired, unbent in spirit though sick unto 
death, who always made one of her rare pub- 
lic appearances to greet the Hungarian ped- 
dlers. 

Drawn up to her full height, her eyes.un- 
dimmed by many tears, her mouth curved up- 
wards in spite of years of pain and sor- 
row, Grandmother kept a light, firm hand on 
my restless shoulder. At times I felt a spas- 
modic tightness, and the dour-faced old Olga 
came nearer with smelling salts, but the grip 
relaxed. I noticed how the setting sun caught 
a solitaire diamond on Grandmother's still 
shapely hand. 

By the wide-open gates at the end of the 
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the floor, surrounded by most of the party. 
For a bleak and hideous moment, Lofty feared 
that she was reading his verses aloud to them. 
But she was not reading anything; she was 
pretending to weep—hiding her pink-and- 
white face in her hands, for she had taken off 
her mask. And the face was indeed that of 
Loretta Wentworth. 

“That n-nasty seal s-stole my valentine!” 
she wailed. “It just came up and g-grabbed it, 
before I even had a chance to 0-0-open it!” 

“Heaven be praised!’ muttered Lofty fer- 
vently. 

Tom Gaylor collared the seal. ‘Hey, you— 
where's Loretta’s valentine?” 

“Arf!” gasped the seal in a choked voice. 

“It's swallowed it, I shouldn’t wonder,” 
laughed the skeleton. “We wouldn't give it 
any raw fish, and I suppose it had to have 
something.” 

“I d-didn’t even have a chance to read it,” 
sniffed Loretta, ‘and I'm p-positive it was 
from somebody s-special.”’ 

“Come on now, cough it up!” urged Tom, 
giving the seal a peremptory shake. Lofty 
knocked up his wrist. 

“You let that seal alone,” he shouted, with 
surprising heat. “It’s a harmless animal—and 
I happen to know there's a girl inside it. You 
leave it alone, and don’t pull any of your 
rough stuff.” 

“It—it ate my valentine!” mourned Lo- 
retta. 

“So what!’ said Lofty, in a far from gallant 
manner. “That needn’t eat you.” 

“Say, all we do is stand around and jaw 
about eating,” the skeleton put in. “Let's eat, 
for a change!” 


LOFTY: breathing hard, retired to the side 

lines to patch up his shattered nerves as 
best he could. He had, as yet, no stomach for 
ice cream and cakes and the shouts of laughter 
at the end of the room. He had had a narrow 
escape, and he needed a little time in which to 
recover his well-known composure. But pres- 
ently his solitude was broken in upon by the 
trained seal which, in passing, pressed into 
his unwilling hand a somewhat crumpled and 
untidy piece of paper. No previously com- 
posed valentine this; it was written—appar- 
ently very recently—in pencil, on a blank page 
torn from a Community Hut bulletin. Lofty 
read it slowly, and with extremely mixed 
feelings. 


DDLERS 


lime avenue, two stable lads in flaming orange 
blouses stood ready to spring to the peddlers’ 
aid. Across the wide space of sandy road be- 
yond, grooms and gardeners gathered by the 
farm fencing. The bell came nearer, and 
around the bend came a pair of snow-white, 
stocky Magyar ponies, the jingling bosses of 
their harness playing a tambourine and cym- 
bal accompaniment to the mellow ding-dong 
of the bell. 

The ponies—‘Marika’” and ‘“Yashka,” 
mother and son—had come a long way, some 
thirty or forty miles across thirsty steppes, 
leaving another hospitable estate at sunrise 
after a few days of blissful idleness in the 
stables of the rich. The flakes of frothy sweat 
lay in almost black patches under leather straps 
and over rippling muscles. The ponies quick- 
ened their steps as they approached, for this 
was a luxurious and kind resting place. Ma- 
rika and Yashka knew it well; and both the 
ponies and their master were always ready tc 
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“When it comes to playing Cupid, 
“Nothing rhymes with that but ‘stupid.’ 
“How regrettable, that ‘softy’ 

“Also seems to rhyme with ‘Lofty. 

“Dear boy, for you I deeply feel— 

“Witness here my hand and Seal.” 

This was followed by a crudely drawn picture 
of a performing seal balancing a ball. Then 
more writing. 

“P. S. 1 flippered your sweet poesy out of 
Loretta’s paw, and delivered it to Margie— 
which is more than you deserve.” 

That it was indeed more than he deserved, 
or had expected, Lofty knew full well. His 
head sank lower in humiliated gratitude. A 
second postscript was scrawled on the back. 

"Margie is the fisherman, you dumb bunny. 
Why don’t you look at people's hands, in- 
stead of trying to peer in their eye-holes?” 

Startled, indeed, and remembering with 
painful accuracy each remark he had made to 
that fisherman in the course of the evening, 
Lofty sprang to his feet and stumbled toward 
the chattering group around the refresh- 
ment table. Her sou'wester thrown back 
from her lovely dark head and the burlap 
whiskers removed from her charming coun- 
tenance, the fisherman sat laughing bewitch- 
ingly over the business in which she was at 
present engaged. For she held a dish of ice 
cream and a spoon, and was feeding the seal— 
which firmly refused to disclose its identity— 
through a small aperture in its black oilcloth 
head. As not every spoonful was a bull’s-eye, 
the merriment was great. 

“Margie!” said Lofty urgently. “How on 
earth could a fellow guess—what a rig for a 
girl to put on—Margie—I've got to talk to 
you!” 

“By rights,” said Margie, “you ought to be 
doing what I am-——rewarding this faithful ani- 
mal. Seals love to be fed, you know. I happen 
to know this one does.” 

“But Margie—” begged Lofty. 

“Pat it or something,” Margie instructed 
him. “Its intelligence is almost human. In 
fact, it’s really more intelligent than some 
humans I know.” 

“I see what you mean,” said Lofty dis- 
mally. He patted the slippery head reluct- 
antly, yet with a certain deep gratitude. 

“Arf! Arf!” barked the seal pleasantly— 
and, through its peephole, Lofty caught dis- 
concertingly the gleam of a far-too-intelligent 
blue eye. 
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toast it over a bundle of mountain hay 
or a glass of good Tokay, back home in their 
Magyar village. The ponies pricked their ears, 
shook their silken manes, and with heads high, 
black feet well lifted, passed by the bowing 
servitors and under the archway of limes. 

Old Petro beamed from his high perch on 
the mountainous packing cases; Josef, his 
eighteen-year-old son, smiled a dazzling, fleet- 
ing smile; and little Costa, the gypsy lad, will- 
ing body servant to the ponies and jester to 
his masters, flashed his pearly teeth, letting 
out a piercing scream of exhortation to his 
charges. This was utterly unneeded, as the 
ponies knew quite well what to do, stopping 
dead short in front of the terrace, with fiery 
glances from black-fringed golden eyes and 
ferocious stampings of small hoofs. 

Like birds, the peddlers dropped from their 
high perch and bowed low before their cus- 
tomers; then Petro went diffidently up the 
steps to kiss Grand- (Continued on page 49) 











FROM A DANISH GIRL GUIDE 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK: I'm delighted to 
know that you are interested to hear about 
Danish Girl Guide work and I shall do my 
best to tell you a little of our activities. We 
have, in all, 2,433 members in the Danish 
Guides—not many in relation to the American 
membership, but then Denmark is a small 
country with only 3,684,000 inhabitants. 

Every fourth year we, all of us, are gathered 
together in a big camp for about ten days; and 
every year the troops go to camp also for ten 
days, somewhere near the woods and the wa- 
ter. We have no mountains and no rivers in 
Denmark, only a few brooks and small lakes; 
but, on the other hand, the sea, with the salt 
water of the Baltic and the North Sea, is very 
accessible, as we are surrounded by it. 

On week-ends, when we are not in camp, 
we usually take a hike out in the coun- 
try to one of the so-called “Wander Camps” 
or ‘‘Hikers’ Camps” which are spread all over 
Denmark. They are open all the year round, 
but only for members of the international 
Wander Clubs and, of course, for Girl Guides 
and Boy Scouts. There we get lodging for 
about ten cents a night. Meals, tea, and coffee 
can be bought there. We can also cook our 
own meals if we have brought things with us. 
In the evenings we have camp fire, play on our 
instruments, dance, and have a good time. 

Sunday morning we sometimes start out on 
a hike and path-finding expedition after a plan 
laid out by the troop leader or patrol leader. 
When we have found the first mark, we also 
find an order telling us where we may find the 
second, and so on until we have discovered the 
last one, telling us where we may find the rest 
of the patrols. The patrol that does the best 
work and gets there first receives an award. 

At the troop meeting rooms, the different 
patrols meet once a week. We have Guide 
history, handicrafts, drawing, the Morse 
Code, the history of the flag—and, last but 
not least, traffic rules and regulations. On 
Sundays we sometimes visit the different 
museums here in Copenhagen and _after- 
wards make a report of what we have seen. 

In the summer of 1936 a big Jamboree was 
held here in Denmark at the Countess 
Reventlow's big estate on the Island of Fyn. 
Lady Baden-Powell was there with the 
Crown Princess of Denmark. 

Inger Hiltborg Christensen 


HANNA LIKES THE AMERICAN GIRL 


BupapPEst, HuNGaARY: I want to get THE 
AMERICAN GiRL. I hope it is possible, be- 
cause one of my friends gets it. She showed 
it to me and I liked it very much, so I de- 
cided to get it, too. 





A PENNY FOR_ \; 
QUR THOUGHT, 






s 





I am a Hungarian girl, fifteen years old. 
I live in Budapest. I like English very much 
and I know well enough to speak and to 
understand everything I read and hear. I 
enjoy English lectures very much and it is 
therefore I want to get an American maga- 
zine. I always hope I can go to America. 
Hunna Ssigetky-Gyula 
P. S. Please don’t mind some orthographic 
mistakes, and bad constructions of sentences, 
for I am not an English nor an American 
girl, and writing is not my best side—alas! 


SO DOES LILIAN 


Rome, Iraty: I am an American girl born 
in Italy and I have never been to America, 
but it is the dream of my life to go, and I 
hope to soon. 

My cousin, one of your subscribers in 
Minneapolis, has given me, as a_ birthday 
gift, a subscription to THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
I love it. 

Lilian Marie Benton 


GIRL SCOUTING IN INDIA 


Nipant, West INnp1a: I have been taking 
THE AMERICAN GiRL for a year and enjoy 
it tremendously. At the school in South 
India where I go, the library takes it, too, 
but when the magazine arrives there is such 
a rush to read it that it is a relief to have a 
copy of my own. 

At present I am at home on the plains 
with my parents for a three months’ vacation. 
You see, in India the summer is so hot on 
the plains that we go to school in the hills 
then, and come nome in the winter for our 
jong holidays. Our parents come to be with 
us at Kodai in the summer. 

At school we have two troops of Girl 
Scouts, the only troops in South India. Our 
leader, who started Scouting there, has gone 
to teach in another school so we are not 
progressing very much at present. 

For our Second Class requirement, com- 
munity service work, our troop helped a little 
mission school for Indian children.. The pa- 
trols had a contest to see who could knit 
the most sweaters for them. One Saturday 
we went to the school to paint the woodwork 
and hang pictures on the walls. It was a lot 
of fun. Each patrol was interested in one 
family whose children go to the school, or 
are especially needy in some way. 

I'm glad we get THE AMERICAN GIRL for 
it is interesting to know what the Girl Scouts 
are doing in America and how their work 
differs from ours. 

There are very few of us Girl Scouts in 
Kodai but, at times, we have the Girl Guides 
over from the English Convent School for a 
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game of hockey, or some other social activity, 

Last year at King George's Silver Jubilee, 
the Guides, Boy Scouts, Blue Birds, and Girl 
Scouts gave a demonstration. Our troop 
demonstrated different kinds of fires and out- 
door cooking. 

Next year my parents are going to America 
on furlough so I shall stay on and go to 
school there. I hope that I can enter a Girl 
Scout troop where I am going to school and 
continue Scouting. 

Betty Updegraff 


THE DECEMBER COVER 


BROOKLYN, New York: Hurrah for the De- 
cember number of THE AMERICAN GIRL! 
When I received my issue in the mail, that 
cover caught my eye. Its beauty of color and 
thought really harmonized with the lovely 
stories inside. 

I especially enjoyed Here Comes the Bride 
and Santa Goes to Town. I hope that, in 
later issues, stories by Marjorie Paradis may 
be printed. I enjoy her work immensely. Her 
Midge and Adele stories are funny and clever. 

Carol Schneider 


THANK YOU, MARY! 


Bic Moosr, New York: I am writing a let- 
ter now to tell you what a wonderful maga- 
zine you are sending out. I have taken it 
for over a year and wouldn’t even consider 
another magazine. 

I never laughed so much over a story as 
I did over Santa Goes to Town. Matke- 
Believe Dog is very thrilling and Here Comes 
the Bride is a lovely story. 

Christmas Around the World was a vety 
interesting article. In words I can not ex- 
press my feeling for THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

Mary Covey 


THE DECEMBER NUMBER 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA: I agree with 
numerous other readers in saying that our mag- 
azine is tops. In the December issue, I pat- 
ticularly enjoyed Here Comes the Bride and 
Lighted Candles. Henrietta Otis Shaw is 
rather new to me, and her story proved very 
absorbing. As for Frances Fitzpatrick 
Wright, I always did have a soft spot in my 
heart for her Lucy Ellen stories. 

Frances Frost's Portrait of a Plain Puppy 
gave me a vivid picture of a wistful little 
puppy. And let’s have some more of those 
rollicking Bushy and Lofty stories. They are 
my favorites. 

I always look forward eagerly to the next 
issue of this grand magazine. 

Isabel Rutenberg 
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and I will tell you how 
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THE AMERICAN GIRL, Dept. AG-5 
14 West 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Vhzrpsing Sut 
BY ANNA COYLE 


There are so many things for us to talk over 
this month. February parties. Seasonal handi- 
crafts. Fashions, with an eye to spring. 


Six Embroidery Lessons 


Gay touches of embroid- 
Way ery are seen everywhere in 
coming spring fashions. 
Smart neckwear, quaint spe- 
cial-occasion aprons, house- 
hold linens, are bright with pastel and peasant 
stitchery. So why not start an embroidery 
group? 

Your Shopping Sleuth came upon a grand 
six-lesson idea in embroidery, published in 
handy chart form. This is available to clubs 
in a package of five sets, which include five 
lessons and five hot-iron transfer patterns. 


Let’s Saw Wood 


For the girl, or group of 
girls, with manual training 
tendencies, there is a clever 
and inexpensive electric jig 
saw. It is just the thing for 
making jig-saw puzzles, doll furniture, and 
decorative wood silhouettes. It cuts veneer, 
ply wood, bakelite, masonite, and the ever- 
handy cigar box. 

In addition to the saw itself, you are quite 
likely to want the patterns for twenty-five 
pieces of doll furniture, with simple directions 
and plans for making a dolls’ house, also a 
package of two jig-saw puzzles and ten de- 
signs. With this jig saw, you'll never be at 
a loss for something to do on a rainy Saturday. 
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Miracles of Matching 


One can never have too 
many handmade sweaters, 
and especially desirable is a 
sweater set which exactly 
matches your favorite skirt. 
Many shops are featuring 
the new cellophane-wrapped 
packagecontainingyarnand { ~ 
tweed-grain flannel that are ~ 
literally miracles of matching. This is one of 
the modern ways to smartness in sportswear. 
Incidentally Paris is sweater-mad right now. 





February Parties 





Have you seen the new party decorations 
made of bunches of sparkling cellophane 
drinking straws, tipped with colored sealing 
wax? Boutonniéres, place cards, centerpieces, 
candle holders, and plants are just a few of 
the bright possibilities for valentine and 
other February parties. 


Shopping List—Write to-day for a shopping list that 
will tell you where the materials for the articles describ- 
ed bere may be obtained. Be sure to send a self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope to Shopping Sleuth, The 
American Girl, 14 West 49th Street, New York City. 
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BUY SCOUT 


. Scarfs "dress-up" the 
plainest dress and add a dashing 
touch of color to any ensemble. 
Girl Scout sport scarfs are 19" 
square, of washable silk-acetate. 
The "Scout's-eye" map of the 
United States is printed in black 
and white on a brilliant back- 
ground of red, blue, green or yel- 
low. M-679 Each................ $ .50 





ao Cards are par- 
ticularly designed for busy peo- 
ple, but are ideal for invitations, 
thank-you notes, and announce- 
ments. The two amusing illus- 
trations are printed in deep 
green on light green cards. Eight 
cards of each design and sixteen 
envelopes are wrapped in gleam- 
ing cellophane. M-602...... $ .15 





Oricial Rings are for Girl 
Scouts and Brownies, and will de- 
light members of all ages. The 
official emblems are embossed in 
full detail and decorative touches 
are simple and dignified. 


For Girl Scouts—sizes (full and half) 
from 3-10. 





M-681 Sterling silver .................... $ .75 
we ee 3.75 
For Brownie—full and half sizes from 2-7. 
M-686 Sterling silver .................... $ .50 


Unbreakable Mirrors are a joy 
when roughing-it, traveling, or 
whenever and wherever glass ones 
are a care. Its generous size 
(3" x 4") does away with squint- 
ing, and the cloth case protects 


it from scars and scratches. 
M-511 





Trefoit Bracelets add a delight- 
ful feminine touch to any ensem- 
ble. Simple in design, it is equally 
appropriate for daytime or eve- 
ning wear. Both the trefoil me- 
dallion and the squared links are 
of rhodium plated silver—guar- 
anteed to neither chip nor tarnish. 
EL -atecticemtinesihadais $ .50 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 
National Equipment Service 
14 West 49th Street, N. Y. C. 
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THE HAUNTED PATIO 


silky nose. Then she added, “Why do you 
suppose your uncle comes here, Ramon, since 
he acts so unfriendly ?” 

“For some reason, he wants to buy our 
house. He knows we're in debt and it costs a 
good deal to send me to boarding school in 
winter. He's always hoping my father will 
feel so poor he will sell Casa Bella for very 
little. But I cannot understand why Tio José 
wants it! He has a big rancho and many 
horses, for he inherited most of the grand- 
father’s fortune!” 

“How was that?’ asked Joan, delaying be- 
fore she mounted the pinto so as to hear the 
end of the story. She couldn't, as yet, keep 
her mind on conversation when seated on a 
horse’s back. 

“Tio José married Lola, who was my 
mother’s only sister. When my grandfather 
found he was dying, he made a quick will and 
left all the land and money to Lola and only 
the old Casa Bella and furnishings and about 
one acre of land to my mother. Yet he loved 
them equally well! Now my aunt Lola is 
dead, so Tio José has all her inheritance. It 
does not seem to me a fair division.” 

“It certainly doesn’t seem right,’ agreed 
Joan sympathetically. It was strange that she 
had come to Mexico without knowing her 
cousins at all, and yet here she was warmly 
championing their cause, and hoping des- 
perately they wouldn't have to sell the old 
home to the supercilious Tio José. 


HEN she went to her room that night, 

she looked out of the window at the old 
well and found herself making another wish. 
“I wish I could be useful to the family!” she 
murmured. 

Then she sat down to write to her father: 

“I think I'm going to like it here, after all. 
I like the main patio especially, with its red 
peppers and tiny white onions hanging against 
the wall on the kitchen side where old Santas 
bends over a charcoal stove making tortillas. 
She takes balls of dough, tosses them from one 
hand to the other, farther and farther up her 
clean, bare arms, and all the time they grow 
bigger and thinner as though by a kind of 
magic. They're nice and crisp when baked.” 

Suddenly she yawned and threw down her 
pen. It was late and she was getting sleepy. 
Plenty of time to finish her letter in the morn- 
ing, she thought. 

Putting out the light, she stood at the win- 
dow, brushing her hair, while she gazed across 
the patio, her thoughts far away. Then she 
noticed in the starlight a tall figure in a 
Mexican serape, standing by the wishing well. 
There could be no mistake about it this time. 
Pausing with her brush in mid-air, Joan 
watched while the man stooped and apparent- 
ly took the key from the ledge and went to 
the door of the study. Pausing there a 
moment he looked over his shoulder uneasily, 
and then cracked his finger joints nervously 
before opening the door. Almost at once the 
mysterious tappings were resumed. 

“So it’s Tio José,” whispered Joan to her- 
self. “Why in the world does he want to 
sneak in there at night, dressed like a common 
peon, when he could go in any day?” 

She felt a thrill of triumph at having iden- 
tified the ghost, but she was eager to learn 
more. “I’m going over and peep in the win- 
dow!” she decided. Gathering her courage, 
she slipped off her shoes and softly opened 
her door. 


Silently as a shadow she crept across the 
patio and, hiding beside the Bougainvillea 
vine, peered through the barred window into 
the study which was lighted only by a candle 
standing on the floor. Tio José was bending 
over the lower shelf of the bookcase. Most of 
the precious books were lying in piles on the 
floor, the grandfather's cane beside them! 

“Looks as if he might be hunting for some- 
thing, but what?” questioned Joan. “I won- 
der what I ought to do?” 


Tio José stood up suddenly, muttering to 

himself in Spanish. He thrust the books 
back on the shelf carelessly and, blowing out 
the candle, turned to the door. 

Joan saw his tall figure looming beside her 
hiding place and held her breath, but Tio 
José did not discover her presence. Locking 
the door, he gave an exclamation of disgust, 
threw the heavy key on the ground, and flung 
his long figure over the garden wall. A 
moment later Joan heard the galloping of a 
horse’s hoofs. 

For a while she didn’t dare move for fear 
he would return, but she longed to find out 
just what interested him so much in the study. 
Now that he was definitely gone, it gave her a 
good chance to do a little investigating. 

“I shouldn't wake up the family this time 
of night—and, besides, they'd probably tease 
me about the ghost!’ Hurrying to her room, 
she brought matches and, in a moment, had 
found the key and let herself into the ghostly 
room. 

Fumbling for the candelabrum, she tripped 
against something and, lighting a match, saw 
the grandfather's cane lying at her feet. May- 
be the grandfather would not have wanted her 
prowling among his things, but it seemed as 
though Tio José had felt some special interest 
in the cane. She must find out the reason— 
and why had he taken the books from the 
lower shelf? 

“Now I've started I may as well see this 
through,” she muttered, and carefully she 
lifted the fine old books out, one by one, as 
Tio José had done. There was one which 
seemed too heavy to move, so she left it until 
last. It was an enormous Spanish dictionary. 

When the lower shelf was nearly empty, she 
tried to pull the dictionary out. It tipped for- 
ward at the top, but it wouldn’t move at the 
bottom, There was no reason why a book 
should be so heavy! Something must be hold- 
ing it! 

Joan held the candle near and peered be- 
hind the big book. There was a series of 
small openings in the back panel of the book- 
case—openings resembling an electric outlet, 
only of different shapes. She tried to thrust 
her fingers into the holes to release the book, 
but they wouldn’t go in far enough. She sat 
back on her heels, baffled. All this trouble and 
nothing for it. It was very mysterious. 

A sound in the patio made her heart leap. 
Suppose Tio José were returning! He might 
think her a thief, or he might even be crazy 
for all she knew! She blew out the candles. 

“Who is there?” demanded a voice in 
Spanish. A flash light was turned full on her 
and, to her immense relief, she saw Ramon’s 
face peering through the bars of the window. 
“Joan! What in the world are you doing 
here at this time of night? I thought I heard 
a horse gallop past the house and then—” 
Ramon laughed a little—‘‘then I remembered 
the ghost and thought you might be fright- 
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ened. So I managed to climb over the wall,” 

“Come inside quickly, Ramon, and don't 
talk so loud. The ghost is your Uncle José! 
He was in here poking about and I saw him 
looking in the bookcase. But see here, this 
book won't move!” Joan relighted the candle 
in the silver candelabrum. “It must be 
caught by something in those back openings.” 

Together they peered behind the big dic- 
tionary and Ramon tried vainly to move it. “I 
hate to let a book get the best of me,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and it looks as though that opening 
were there for a reason. Wait a minute, Joan, 
I'll go and get a tool from the carriage house 
to pry it loose.” 

“Hurry! It would be awful if Tio José 
came back now!” 


‘THE antique cane was lying where the man 
had left it and, in the flickering light, the 
silver eagle almost seemed to wink its eye at 
Joan. " Ver es creer-—'seeing is believing.” 
Joan thought of the motto engraved on it. 

Maybe the sharp tips of the wing feathers 
could be pushed into the openings a little 
way and would release the book. But sup- 
pose she broke the grandfather's valuable 
cane? Cautiously she pressed it sideways 
against the narrow openings. The wing 
feathers fitted perfectly. 

“Like a key!’ she whispered, and gasped at 
a sudden idea. “With silver nothing lacks!” 
She remembered the puzzling motto and 
turned the cane carefully and strongly. 

Something creaked faintly. Something 
swung inward with a gentle thud. Joan 
peered inside an opening like a small safe. 
There lay a moldy leather box, bound with 
wrought silver trimmings. She lifted it out, 
breathing deeply with excitement. 

But someone was coming. She heard foot- 
steps and blew out the light. Tio José might 
return even now! 

“Joan, are you there?” It was Ramon. 

“Oh, Ramon, light the candle. Look, 
there’s a safe back here! See what I've 
found!” 

Ramon gave an exclamation of delight. “It 
looks like a jewel box. Probably this is what 
Tio José was looking for. Let’s not wait till 
morning—let’s take it to my father and /a 
madre now!” 


WONDERED verree often what had be- 

come of my madre’s Spanish jewelry!” 
gasped Cousin Rosa when she had broken 
open the delicate silver hasp. “And here it is! 
Now we know why my padre only left me La 
Casa Bella and his silver cane and why Tio 
José wanted so verree much to buy the house. 
He must have guessed there was something 
more.” ; 

“He shall never have Casa Bella now!” 
cried Cousin Tom. “Why, these ruby ear- 
rings alone would almost pay the debt, and 
look at all the rest!” 

“Your wish to see the ghost came true, 
Joan!” exclaimed Ramon, laughing, and Joan 
thought of that other wish she had made be- 
side the old wishing well—that she could do 
something really to help the family—and 
realized that it, too, had come true. 

Her Cousin Tom's next words held the 
same idea. “Joan, my dear, you have brought 
us much happiness!” 

“Muchas alegrias!’ agreed Cousin Rosa, 
and, taking a beautful sapphire ring from the 
box, she slipped it on Joan's finger. 
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Mount your snapshots, 
drawings, stamps, etc., 


this easy way. Regular 
and junior corners in 
black, white, gray, 
green, red, sepia, and 


REGULAR 100 to the pkg.; 
gold ‘and silver, 60 to 
the pkg. Senior ge ‘colors as above, 40 to the 
pkg.; gold and silver, 24 to pkg. Transparent corners, 
80 to the pkg. 

Only 10¢c pkg. anywhere in U. S. Send us a dime 
(Canada 15c) for full-sized pkg. and samples. 


ACE ART CO. 
24 Gould St. Reading, Mass. 


ivory, 





NEW! 1938 Junior Album 


Just out—a new edition of the world’s most 
popular album. 100 added pages bring it up 
to date. Bound in boards, $3.50; in cloth, 
$4.50. (postage extra) 

SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO., LTD. 


1W.47thS New York, N. Y. 
pnb for the new price list—Free 





LARGEST DIAMOND ianaser TRIANGLE 
t diamond Re istration stamp or gor- 
— trian, included FREE in Sur- 
prise! Packetot of forei 


ann inctadt locomotives, 
od nbicolors pictorials, and mai 
rs. All foronly 3c Semmuoval 4 
epplicants If mrad ant BOTH diamond and triangle stamps, send only 


et extra thrillin curerice pt stamp FREE. 
CACTUS UR APPROVALS Dept) A TUCSON, ARIZONA 















LIBERIA AIRMAIL TRIANGLE 


(illustrated) —~ stamps from Gobi Desert, 
» Devil's island, Silver Jubilee. 
set nearly 50 years 
lists and 











U.S. STILL THE BEST 


Pan American, Liberty Bell and 

50 more, including Perforation 

Gauge, only 15c with approvals. 
THE STAMP SHOP 

815 Holland Bidg. St. Louis, Mo. 








VATICAN POPE PIUS! 


(alone weet | 15c); one other giant Pope 


a ai for only 7c and 3c mailing charges. 
EISENMEIER, 3700-A Frankford, Baltimore, Md. 








SNAKE & VULTURE TRIANGLES! 
Mozambique ( Coiled Snake) and Liberia 
(Vulture & Elephant) 


rovals_and 
LE S STAMP co. 
PIMLICO-A, miniDte saan MD. 








STAMP COLLECTION 

Contains Africa; Confederate States (fac- FREE! 
simile); China ‘‘Wild Goose’; French Colonies; Beautiful 
Belgian Queen Astrid stamp, etc. all free to approval 
applicants sending 3c postage. —_— bineee, 7c. Watermark 
Detector, 2c. 15 Confederate Print 

Tatham Stamp Co., 281 Belmont (6-2), Springfield, Mass. 





8 SCARCE AIRMAILS §& 
A from LATAKIA, SENEGAL, LEBANON, INDO (CHINA, F 
SYRIA eeeeea iven FREE with our pps et R 
I containing CAYM MAN map stamp, KENY ra slephant meu 
RR Same MoT TG eee anaMIQOBLON: 
; ~. 
Soe only BARKER & LINDGREN, Box 446, Dept. H., E 
Ss San Francisco, Calif. 





PACKET of 50 DIFF’ STAMPS 


MAILED WITHOUT COST TO ALL 

who answer this advertisement. 25 Diff’ JAPANESE Sta 

Diff’ CHINESE Stamps—65c; 50 Diff’ British Colonials—10c; 2: 
Mint, Portuguese Colonials—10c. (All above 25c), Price lists free. 

C.R. Smith &Co., Box 6618, N.E. Sta., Kansas City, Mo. 





SILVER JUBILEES! 10.2", vs1 
FREE to new customers for our low a mediu 
priced Approvals. SPECIALTY IMPORT. SERVICE, 
2308 S. Harvey, Berwyn, IIlinois. 





R te E® different Borneo, Canal Zone, 

Natal, Uganda, Togo, etc., with 
approvals. Send 8c for postage. 
COCHECO LIBRARIES, DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





SWEDEN—50 different for 3c to ap- 
3h. onic, 673 Myrtle Ave., Albany. N. Y. 





Surprise Packet! Giant triangle, tiny airmail, beauti- 
ful archer, freakish stamps, ships, etc. Approvals sent. 


roval applicants. 
5 Bay Nielsen, Cornwall, Ont., Canada 
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By OSBORNE B. BOND 


HE State of Dela- 

ware is being given 
a commemorative 
stamp early this year 
to tie in with the cele- 
bration of the three 
hundredth anniversary 
of the first settlement by the Swedes, in April 
1638. Before the coming of the white men, 
the present State of Delaware was inhabited 
only by different tribes of Indians. 

It was Henry Hudson who first explored 
Delaware Bay in 1607, for the Dutch, but in 
the next year Lord De La Warr is said to have 
entered the bay on behalf of England. It was 
for him that the State was finally named. 

In 1624, Gustavus Adolphus, King of Swe- 
den, gave charter to the South Company of 
Sweden, and fourteen years later, in 1638, 
Peter Minuit, on behalf of the Company, es- 
tablished a settlement at what is now Wil- 
mington. This was called Fort Christinaham 
in honor of Queen Christina, and the entire 
territory at the top of the Delaware Valley 
was established as New Sweden. 

At the time these words are being written 
no information is available as to the probable 
design of the Delaware commemorative, its 
denomination, or date of first sale. 





IR mail service across the Atlantic Ocean is 
expected to be in operation by the middle 
of this year. Last autumn several experimental 
flights, in both directions, were made between 
New York and England by an American and 
a British company. Air mail service between 
the United States and Bermuda will be in ef- 
fect within a short time after this column 
reaches you. 

Over the far-flung Pacific, planes have been 
flying since November 1935 between San 
Francisco and the Philippines, and last April 
this route was extended all the way to the 
Chinese mainland. The route from San Fran- 
cisco is to Hawaii, and from that point north- 
westward over the mighty ocean to Asia. 

A new route is being made ready over the 
Pacific—a route which will mean the complete 
tying of an all-air route around the world. It 
is expected that planes will be flying between 
San Francisco and New Zealand before the 
end of October. Leaving San Francisco the 
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Fag No paste needed. Nest, - 


easy to use for mounting prints tight or 
loose. Sold at photo supply and album 
Tey counters or send 10¢ today for pkg. // 
aaeye of 100 and free samples. 
TY.) Engel Art Corners Co., 

Address Dept. 4C 
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Chicago, U1, ~ 
4717 North Clark St. 













~ peen Astrid Mourning stamp of 
Raga ium (most beautiful in the 
<— aan ) and Cm ag Eqvet & Airmail 

~~ ~~ (both _ illustrat famo 


Australia iy * Commemorative 
(Cat. 25c paased). Lge = 

chukuo, Palestine, and man: er 
fine ctpanpe a4 our big packet of 57 different Toon 
far-off lands. Price only 5c to approval plicantal 
E.T. DEWEY, 1036 North Dearborn, c 


STAMP OUTFIT FREE 


Tannou ‘ouva Landscape TRIANGLE! Bicolored CAYMAN 
BEANDS | (Map)! BOTH these unusual stamps (missing from most 
collections), also amazing packet other thrilling ota —all different 
eencloding World's Largest Ship Stam: eorgia Country), 
Sudan (Desert Scene) cangiate CORONATION h-, from Canada 

u in—big lists and a WATERMARK DETECTOR! 
We send this entire outfit absolutely free to Pe for our 
world famo me enerovals sending 3c for posta Write today for 
this sensational 


offer 
MIDWOOD STAMP CO., DEPT. 46, MIDWOOD STATION, BROOKLYN, W. Y. 


ETHIOPIAN RHINO 
This scarce stamp and others from Vati- 
can City, Bel; cian Conse. Gwalior, Moz- 
we ue, Guinea, etc., etc.—altogether 

55 ALL’ DIFFERENT—everything only 
6c with fine approvals. 
ASTOR STAMP Co. 
Box 133-G, Walbrook, Baltimore, Md. 


DIAMOND & Lb seep 
earce African Lion Trian id Costa 
a Diamond Shaped Atrmait ‘illustrat: 

de pots British Coronatio: lest air- 
mail, Map & Shi stems, Vatican City and 

others—all for 5c with approvals and lists 
TAR co. 
Evanston, lil. 


WASHINGTON STAMP! 
of Poland 
diff. including fig s. 8 P Vv 

toria, Chi iant and midget stamp, 


8 gti 
etc.—all for only 5c with lists and approvals. 


MONUMENTAL STAMP CO. 
ARLINGTON-A Baltimore, Md. 
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Send today for our valuable*‘Stamp Finder’’—an illustrated booklet 
enabling you at my A to identity i difficult stamps and to tell ata 
oan ich they come! fico te ane ket of oddand 


Ds tay ° atisla, pares. 
— s. inciading an oy ships, animals and Ss ‘scenes. 
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GARCELON RECS Ser o7, Calais, Maine 


9 MINT!! Only 3c 


Large Eritrea camel, bi-colored Mozambique airmail, artistic Vati- 
can city, other big beauties showing exotic scenes, beasts, savages: 
only 3c to approval applic: pam. One classy mint vert ten ased. 
L. Ww. B rand. é3s Straight St., cinnati, Ohio 





















triangle i (iepected) a beasts, strange Caray 

beautiful women, Sy etc! etc! Price Ty 
roval applicants. It’s a Circus! Write NOW!! 
. K. ST. Co., Dept. 4, ATHENS, PA. 


U.S., CANADA, and B.N.A. 


To all approval applicants who ps Se for bends and mailing 
costs we will give absolutely free a big packet of 40 different stamps 
from the United States, Canada, Jamaica, etc., including gictorials, 
pa agg ene, high values a © alue st least 25c. Send yor 

Don’t miss out on this mammoth bar 


y. A. FRYE & CO., Box 171, High. Pk. Sta., Los Angeles, Calif. 








WHEN ORDERING STAMPS 


from our advertisers, be sure to write 
your name and address clearly, and to 
give your FULL NAME and COMPLETE 
ADDRESS. The stamp dealer will do 
his best to fill your order carefully and 
promptly. You can avoid delays by 
making sure that your name and ad- 
dress are given in your order. 











FREE! CORONATION 


of Newfoundland(shown) also 1 other New- 
foundland Coronation and collection 29 
others including Ecuador (showing ° 

ative, C ‘hin 









Lo STAMP 
co., 1800 Rosedale St., Baltimore, Md. 








- FREE STAMP MAGAZINE! 
$2.00 U. S. Airmails, Bird, ad Indian, Airplane, 
Commemoratives, ncarce stam: 5 countries, 5c with 
sperereie. CAI ‘AL STAMPS, Seon. A. G. 4, Little 
jock, 


BIG 5-Cent OFFER 


Consists of Costa Rica, Ecuador (large commemorative), 
Jamaica, Indo-China air mail stamp, Congo, Gambia (bi- 
colored), 10 diff. Peru, and 10 diff. Mexico—all for 5c to 
approval applicants. ARD SUNDMAN, Dept. 47, 
BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT. 











What are “APPROVALS”? « Approvals”’ 


or “approval sheets’? mean sheets with aange attached 
which are made up and sent out by dealer ** Appr ovals’”’ 
sent by advertisers involve no obligation. on. the -” of 
the receiver except that they must be paid for re- 
turned promptly and in good condition. 
ice of each stamp is on the 5 sheet a4 the col- 
lector. should detach those which he wishes to buy, then 
return the sheet with the remaining stamps in as 
order as when received, enclosing with it the price of the 
stamps he has detached and, most important, his name, 
street address, city and state, and the invoice number. 
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ships will fly the already established route to 
Honolulu, but from Hawaii they will jump 
southwestwards to the Fiji group, Samoa, and 
on to the Dominion at the bottom of the 
world. 

In Britain’s largest dominion “down under,” 
this is going to be a year of celebration be- 
cause it marks the establishment, one hundred 
and fifty years ago, of the State of New South 
Wales. Three new commemorative postage 
stamps have already been issued to mark the 
celebration. The design shows the arrival at 
Sydney Cove of Captain Arthur Phillip and 
his small group of officers. 

It was on May 13, 1787, that a fleet of 
eleven ships set sail from Portsmouth, Eng- 
land, bound for Botany Bay on the east coast 
of Australia which had been discovered in 
1770 by Captain Cook. The Supply, one of 
the ships in the fleet, was the first to reach 
Australian shores, on January 18, 1788, after 
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mother’s hands and hold the sweet converse 
of old and trusted friendship, while the 
younger guest and I, laughing at the little 
gypsy’s sallies, fed sugar to Marika and Yash- 
ka, and the maids stole shy glances at the al- 
most godlike beauty of the elder boy as he 
stood, bareheaded, by the wagon. 

Nikita brought out glasses of old cherry 
brandy. Petro quaffed his by Grandmother's 
side, toasting her and the company in guttural 
Magyar; the boys sipped theirs squatting by 
the horses’ heads, enjoying the opportunity 
for a brief flirtation with the blushing maid 
who had carried it to them and who cast shy 
backward glances as she returned once more 
to the house. 

The welcoming ritual over, the huge boxes 
were taken down from the cart and ranged 
in front of the house, to be brought up, one at 
a time, for our inspection. Petro and his son 
busied themselves with cords, while Costa 
secured the reins and with a musical “Whoa!” 
sent the ponies with the empty cart to the 
stables. Without hesitation the animals 
turned neatly and trotted down the avenue 
and across the road, where friendly hands 
were ready to free them from their burden, 
rub them down, and let them loose in a clean, 
cool box stall. They were always sure of a 
welcome as hearty as their master’s and it 
never failed them. 


N THE shady veranda the first box was 

being unpacked; it was always the most 
exciting one, filled with luxurious, strange, 
unneeded but badly wanted things. The clever 
packing of all these heterogeneous articles, 
from mirrors to ostrich feathers, from bottles 
of Paris perfumes to carved brass trays, was 
really amazing as the peddlers used no paper 
or shavings. Light things were on top: Span- 
ish shawls; tortoise shell combs; strings of 
Italian coral, crimson, white, and rosy; amu- 
lets and bracelets of Turkish amber; and in- 
tricate pieces of Persian turquoise. These 
things seldom went beyond Grandmother's 
discerning fingers, and were admired from a 
distance and in conjecture as to who would be 
the lucky owner of which. A little pile of 
sparkling jewels lay on her lap, the discarded 
ones were handed back to Petro silently. In 
such transactions they wasted few words, 
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an eight months’ voyage. Captain Phillip was 
on board and after making an inspection of 
Botany Bay was convinced it was not the most 
suitable locality for a settlement and so pro- 
ceeded along the coast with three open boats, 
to Port Jackson which was near the site where 
Sydney now stands. 

The expedition examined the various bays 
and coves for a suitable site and finally de- 
cided on the cove situated on the southern side 
of the harbor. This cove possessed a good 
depth of water, so good in fact that a vessel 
could lie close enough to the land to enable a 
man to jump ashore. Phillip called this bay 
“Sydney Cove,” naming it after Lord Sydney 
who was then England’s Secretary of State. 
From that small beginning has grown Sydney, 
one of the largest and most beautiful cities in 
the British Empire. The denominations of the 
commemorative series are two-penny Carmine, 
three-penny blue, and nine-penny violet. 


DDLERS 


these two, both knowing each other and their 
own business very well. 

Then came handkerchiefs and scarves, Chi- 
nese sunshades of gay lacquered paper, French 
laces, Parisian silk stockings. Eyes could hard- 
ly keep in time with the quick display, eager 
hands stretched out for some particular prize. 
And suddenly, from a parcel of Brussels lace, 
came a box of Turkish Delight which was 
handed around by Josef, very proud of his bit 
of conjuring. Tongues were loosened, opin- 
ions given voice, and, from the bottom of the 
box, came French and Japanese dolls, leaden 
soldiers, woolly bears, and mechanical toys 
from Germany, all to gladden the hearts of 
the children. Presents were given and taken 
with simple delight, while Grandmother's 
own personal hoard continued to grow on 
her lap. 


THE unsold articles were deftly returned to 

the case by Petro, while Josef brought up 
the second one. This needed the servants’ help 
for it was heavy, containing all possible and 
impossible good things to eat—Napoleon 
brandy, vintage sardines from Bordeaux, 
orange marmalade from London, nougat and 
almonds from Naples, black sugar from the 
West Indies, and caviar from Astrakhan. More 
cherry brandy was dispensed to help in the 
selection, as bigger and better surprises rose 
from the depths of the huge case until we 
were all at loss for words and could only 
stare open-mouthed and big-eyed with antici- 
pation and wonder. 

Boxes of materials and household goods 
came after, and my attention wandered; the 
servants dispersed to their tasks, the maids 
with many a backward glance at their Adonis, 
Josef, while my Puck, Costa, beckoned me 
away to the stables. There, in the company of 
the soft-breathing white ponies, he regaled 
me with wondrous tales of Hungarian witch- 
craft and his own bold deeds while I listened 
enraptured. 

The day finished, my grandmother and the 
old peddler talked far into the night, their 
aged heads close, throwing grotesque shadows 
on the moonlit walls; Josef's resonant tenor 


came from the rose gardens through a light 


orchestra of girlish titterings, whispers, and 
screams; and Marika, the old white pony, 
slept soundly on a bed of meadow hay, with 
the heads of her son and the gypsy lad 
nestling close to her soft side. 
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MAKE-BELIEVE DOG 


then, and Sam turned back to his bench, look- 
ing up only to bid them good-by. 

Claire left the shop with Jake's inexplicable 
statement ringing in her ears. She waved 
good-by to Ed at the Jameson cabin, scarcely 
realizing he had gone on, and turned over 
the team to Boal without a word of greeting. 
Then she walked into the house and stared 
at Gran, who spoke sharply before the girl 
realized where she was. 

“What's happened?” Gran said. 

“Happened?” Claire's voice was vague. 
Then she pulled herself together. ‘Nothing,” 
she said. And repeated, “Nothing.” 

“Umph!" ejaculated Gran, her penetrating 
eyes on the girl’s face. 

Claire went to her room, took a hot bath, 
changed her clothes, and returned to the liv- 
ing room. Still, in her ears, Jake's eerie 
words rang: "He isn’t a dog at all. He's only 
a make-believe!” 


COMING from Jake who'd bred the dog, 
what could the words mean? Or had Jake 
bred the dog? Perhaps the silver leader had 
adopted the dog musher as the silver team 
had adopted the girl. Perhaps he was the 
ghost he looked, perhaps he really was an 
evil spirit. 

Pete's door opened and Pete himself walked 
into the living room. Sight of that tall, grave 
figure brought Claire to her senses again. 

“Pete!” she cried. “Nobody told me you'd 
returned. When did you get back? How are 
you? Wait, let me look at you.” He seemed 
tired, she thought, but the smile he gave her 
indicated that his recent trip had not been dis- 
heartening. 

“Charlie's going to live.” The doctor set 
Claire at ease on that point at once. “It was 
touch and go for awhile. I stopped to put a 
new dressing on Mrs, Aberdy’s hand. You 
did a neat job of that, Sis.” 

“Did I, Pete? A really, what-you'd-call 
‘professional’ job?” 

The doctor's eyes twinkled. ‘Well, we usu- 
ally manage to make a dressing like that with- 
out using a full roll of adhesive tape.” 

“I hold with a different school of thought,” 
Claire retorted. ‘‘Pete!” 

“Yes.” 

“You didn't—you didn’t have any trouble, 
did you, between the Aberdy cabin and the 
river?” 

“Where'd you hear that?” he demanded. 
“I hadn't meant to tell you.” 

“To tell me what?” Claire’s heart began 
to jump. “That you saw the Dog?” 

“Saw him!” Pete said. “He jumped my 
team! It was partly my fault, I'll admit that. 
I wasn’t paying much attention, thinking 
about Hungry Charlie and how he could have 
got botulism from eating bad salmon. This 
animal came out of the brush at my dogs. 
Tore down the leader before I got my senses 
collected.” 

“Did he—kill him?” 

“No,” Pete said, grimly, “he didn’t, but 
he tried to. I got my whip wrapped around 
him before he finished the job. But Dado’s 
pretty badly mangled. I got him on the sled 
and let Jerry lead the team in.” He paused, 
looking at the fire. “You know, Sis, when I 
hit that silver brute with the whip, he turned 
and made a face at me. He grinned, the most 
menacing, unhealthy looking grin I ever saw, 
No wonder the Indians call him the loup- 
garou!” 


“I know,” Claire said, scarcely above a 
whisper. “I've seen it.” 

“You have?” 

For the third time since she had been fol- 
lowed by the specter Claire side-stepped tell- 
ing all she had seen, scarcely knowing why 
she maintained her silence—unless she was 
afraid that the weight of opinion would keep 
her off the trail. And nothing, she knew, not 
even a so-called make-believe dog plus a tat- 
tered, spectral figure, could be worse than 
that for her. 

“How long are you staying this time?’’ she 
asked her brother. 

“I'm going out after dinner. Somebody up 
at the Forestry Station broke a finger. If you 
don’t mind, I'll borrow King and his team 
to make the run. I'll be back sometime to- 
morrow.” 

The Forestry camp lay north of the Bend, 
on a fork that cut west from the Crossings’ 
trail. 

“You know you're more than welcome,” 
Claire cried. “Any time. All the time. Oh, 
Pete, I wish you would drive the King string 
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when you go out on the trail. I wouldn't 
worry at all if you had King along to defend 
you.” 

“King,” Pete said quietly, “is your dog, 
Sis. He'll run for me. He'll do what I say. 
But when he’s with you he’s more than a 
dog—he's half human. Most dogs are, with 
you, but it would break King’s heart to have 
you hand him over to someone else, even 
to another member of the family. No! But 
I'll take him this time.” 


ETE changed the subject smoothly, going 

into a discourse on botulism, the thing up- 
permost in his mind. 

‘Now that I've got a supply of the serum, I 
probably won't have another case for a year,” 
he said, “but if I do, I'll be prepared. The 
only catch is to get to the patient within the 
first twenty-four hours, thirty-six at the out- 
side. Later than that—well,” he spread his 
hands, palms up, “it would be just too bad 
for the victim.” 

Hank Tensee stopped in after dinner. He 
had just heard of the trouble that had over- 
taken Tel Patrick, and Pete lingered to hear 
the details. 

“That's one patient I won't be called in 
to see,” he said, laughing. ‘Tel would be 
scared to death I'd poison him.” He turned 
to. the girl. “I'll be back as soon as I can 
make it,” he said, ‘but keep track of my tele- 
phone calls.” 

“You mean you think there'll be another 
case of botulism?’ 

“Well,” Pete said, “one of the distinguish- 
ing features of the disease is that it usually 
takes down several persons in one group at 
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the same time. That's what's so baffling about 
Hungry Charlie. There’s something queer 
about this business.” 

He left abruptly, as though he had already 
said more than he'd meant to say. Hank 
looked at the girl, his round eyes more serious 
than was usual with him. 

“Say, Pink,” he said, ‘you don’t think this 
loup-garou business is getting under the doc- 
tor’s skin, do you? You don’t think he figures, 
like the Indians, that the Dog's laid a curse 
on this neck of the woods?” 

Claire thought a long moment before an- 
swering. When she did speak, her voice even 
to her own ears sounded controlled and 
natural. 


DON’T know,” she said. “Things have 

been happening so fast since I got back, I 
don’t know what to think. But I do know 
this—one case of a strange disease doesn’t 
make the Dog a loup-garou. Hungry Charlie's 
sick half the time. He's always eating some- 
thing he shouldn’t, stuffing anything into his 
mouth—” 

The telephone rang, sending an insistent 
summons across the quiet room. 

Claire went to the instrument, lifted the 
receiver. 

“This is the missionary nurse at Salmon 
Hole,” a brisk voice said in her ear. ‘“‘Is the 
doctor there?” 

‘He is on his way to Forestry Camp,” Claire 
answered. She had learned to be specific con- 
cerning the doctor. ‘Is someone sick at the 
Hole?” 

“Yes,” the nurse said, her voice less crisp 
now, puzzled. “I don’t know what's wrong 
with the man. We need the doctor. I just 
stopped in, on my way down to Tokee. One 
of the Indians from Salmon Hole met me on 
the trail and asked for my help. I’m overdue 
in Tokee. Emergency call. But I can’t leave 
the man here to die.” 

“To die!” 

“Well,’—a faint exasperation was appar- 
ent in the woman’s voice, not with Claire, but 
with the Indian—"‘he’s been in a semi-stupor 
since yesterday, late. He showed the first 
signs of sickness yesterday afternoon. He’s 
seeing double—” 

“Seeing double!’’ Claire cried. 

“That's what he says, but it may mean any- 
thing. Besides—” 

“Will you stay there, please?” It was 
Claire’s voice that was crisp now. “T'll go 
after the doctor.” She hung up and turned 
from the ‘phone. 

“Botulism,” she said. “Another case. Up 
at Salmon Hole and Pete’s on his way to 
Forestry Camp. I've got to catch him.” 

“And how will you do that?” Hank de- 
manded. “He's driving the King!” 

King! For the moment Claire had for- 
gotten. Remembering, she made up her mind. 
“I'll drive the silver team,” she said. 

“With Sautuk to lead? You'll never catch 
Pete, not before he gets to the fork. Not with 
King as his leader!” 

Claire knew it was true; the Siberian mala- 
mutes, always slow to start, would never 
catch the black dog. She turned to look at 
Hank. 

“This is the test I’ve been wanting,” she 
said then, quietly. “I’m driving the silver 
team. With the loup-garou in the lead, if I 
can find him!” 

(To be continued) 
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“(OME on in,” called Jean to her 
friend, Kitty Carman, who 
stood beneath her window, ankle- 
deep in the wet March snow. “Jo 
and I are just concocting a letter to 
THE AMERICAN GiRL—and you can 
put in a message, too, if you like.” 
Kitty nodded emphatically, and 
the girls ran downstairs to let her 
in. “Whew! It’s the nastiest kind 
of a day out—sleet and rain on top 
of snow,” she said, removing her 
rubbers. “You kids used the old 
bean, staying indoors on a Saturday 
like this. What did you say you 
were doing?” 


@ “Come on up and we'll show 
you,” said Joan. In Jean’s room she 
indicated a partly written letter on 
the desk, with the March issue of 
THE AMERICAN GIRL open beside 
it. “This was such a grand number, 
Kit, we thought we'd like to go on 
















record as appreciating it by writing 
to the Penny for Your Thoughts 
page. I'm acting as Scribe, so you 
two sit there on the couch and tell 
me what to say. We've just got as 
far as the cover, which we think is 
swell.” She held up S. Wendell 
Campbell’s beautiful design of a 
girl feeding wild birds. 


@ “Yep, it’s a knockout,” agreed 
Kitty inelegantly. 
read my copy last night—and I 


“T saw it, and 


want to say right here that I’m a 
hundred per cent for that article by 
Latrobe Carroll, about Shirley Tem- 
ple. And the pictures of Shirley as 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm are the 
cutest things I ever saw. Let's men- 
tion that in our letter.” ; 
“Tl tell you another article we 
ought to put in,” said Jean. “The 
one by Ruth Brindze, that tells how 
to market. We'll all get married 


On 
The 
Record 


some time, I suppose, and it will 
come in mighty handy to know how 
to buy food.” 

“Even if we didn’t get married,” 
Joan added, “it would be useful— 
right now, I mean; because all of us 
have todoshopping forourmothers.”’ 

“Don't you think we ought to 
speak of that elegant article on 
games, by Beatrice Pierce, Mistress 
of Ceremonies?” asked Kitty. 

“By all means,” said Jean. “And 
we mustn't leave out the stories, ei- 
ther. Boats Across the Meadows, 
by Edith Bishop Sherman, was ex- 
citing—and Annette Discovers her 
Job, by Mary Avery Glen, was one 
of the best Phyl-and-Meg stories 
yet.” 

Joan paused, pen in air. “Whoa! 
Have a heart! What do you think 
I am, a Court Stenographer ?” 


If your subscription has run out, 
mail the renewal today. Send 
$1.50 for one year’s subscription, 
or $2.00 for two years’, to THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, 14 West 49th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 








A Uniform indeed—but one that keeps in 
step with the times. A tuck here and a 
dart there—where they do the most good,” 
A zipper. A shirt-maker model for those” 
who prefer a more grown-up style. Such 
is your uniform—stylish, up-to-the-minute | 
—a dress you will be proud to wear any. | 
where. 
THE TEEN-AGE model with tailored shirt 
and skirt is of sanforized madras in a soft 

gray-green shade. Buttons and the em- 

broidered "G.S." initials are in a contrast 

ing deep green. Sizes 13, 15, 17 and 19 

only. 0-103 


THE GIRL SCOUT dress is a one-piece 
style and made of a slightly heavier mate- 
rial—but also sanforized and gray-greenin 
color. The zipper at the neck matches the 
uniform, but buttons and the embroidered 
"G.S." initials are deep green. Sizes 8-18, 
38-44. 0-101 
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be signed by a registered leader. 
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